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CHAPTER IV. 


‘* Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourished ? 

Reply, reply.” 


“ AN invitation from Lady Baltimore,” says Joyce, looking at the 
big red crest, and colouring slightly. 

* Yes” 

“ How do you know?” asks she, rather suspiciously. 

The young man raises his hands and eyes. 

“TI swear I had nothing to do with it,” says he, “I didn’t so 


much as hint at it. Lady Baltimore spent her time crossing the 
Channel in declaring to all who were well enough to hear her, 
that she lived only in the expectation of soon seeing you again.” 

“ Nonsense!” scornfully ; “it is only a month ago since I was 
staying there, just before they went to London. By the bye, 
what brings them home now? In the very beginning of their 
season ?” 

“don't know. And it is as well not to enquire perhaps. 
Baltimore, and my cousin, as all the world knows, have not hit it 
off together. Yet when Isabel married him, we all thought it was 
quite an ideal marriage, they were so much in love with each 
other.” 

“Hot love soon cools,” says Miss Kavanagh in a general sort 
of way. 

“I don’t believe it,’ sturdily, “if it’s the right sort of love. 
However, to go back to your letter—which you haven’t even 
deigned to open—you zv7// accept the invitation, won’t you?” 

“T don’t know,” hesitating. 

“Oh! I say, do come! It is only for a week, and even if it 
does bore you, still, as a Christian you ought to consider how 
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much, even in that short time, you will be able to add to the 
happiness of your fellow creatures.” 

“Flattery means insincerity,” says she, tilting her chin, “ keep 
all that sort of thing for your Miss Maliphant ; it is thrown away 
upon me.” 

“My Miss Maliphant! Really I must protest against your 
accrediting me with such a possession. But look here, don’t 
disappoint us all; and you won’t be dull either, there are lots of 
people coming. Dicky Browne for one.” 

“Oh! will he be there?” brightening visibly. 

“Yes,” rather gloomily, and perhaps a little sorry that he has 
said anything about Mr. Browne’s possible arrival—though to 
feel jealousy about that social butterfly is indeed to sound the 
depths of folly ; “you like him?” 

“T Jove him,” says Miss Kavanagh promptly and with suff- 
cient enthusiasm to restore hope in the bosom of any man 
except a lover. 

“ He is blessed indeed,” says he stiffly. “Beyond his deserts 
I can’t help thinking. I really think he is the biggest fool I ever 
met.” 

“Oh! not the biggest, surely,” says she, so saucily, and with 
such a reprehensible tendency towards laughter, that he gives 
way and laughs too, though unwillingly. 

“True. I’m a bigger,” says he, “but as that is your fault, you 
should be the last to taunt me with it.” 

“ Foolish people always talk folly,’ says she with an assump- 
tion of indifference that does not hide her red cheeks. “ Well, 
go on, who is to be at the Court besides Dicky ?” 

“ Lady Swansdown.” 

“T like her too.” 

“But not so well as you like Dicky, you /ove him according 
to your own statement.” . 

“Don’t be matter-of-fact!” says Miss Kavanagh, giving him 
a well-deserved snub. “Do you always say exactly what you 
mean ?” 

“ Always—to you.” 

“T daresay you would be more interesting if you didn’t,” says 
she, with a little, lovely smile, that quite spoils the harshness of 
her words. Of her few faults, perhaps the greatest is, that she 
seldom knows her own mind, where her lovers are concerned, and 
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will blow hot and cold, and merry and sad, and cheerful, and 
petulant all in one breath as it were. Poor lovers! they have a 
hard time of it with her asa rule. But youth is often so, and 
the cold, still years, as they creep on us, with dull common sense 
and deadly reason in their train, cure us all too soon of our 
pretty idle follies. 

Just now she was bent on rebuffing him, but you see her 
strength failed her, and she spoiled her effect by the smile she 
mingled with the rebuff. The smile indeed was so charming, 
that he remembers nothing but it, and so she not only gains 
nothing, but loses something to the other side. 

“Well, I'll try to mend all that,” says he, but so lovingly, and 
with such unaffected tenderness that she quails beneath his 
glance. Coquette as undoubtedly Nature has made her, she has 
still so gentle a soul within her bosom that she shrinks from 
inflicting actual pain. A pang or two, a passing regret to be 
forgotten the next hour—or at all events in the next change of 
scene—she is not above imparting, but when people grow earnest 
like—like Mr. Dysart for example—they grow troublesome. 
And she hasn’t made up her mind to marry, and there are other 
people 

“The Clontarfs are to be there too,” goes on Dysart, who is a 
cousin of Lady Baltimore’s, and knows all about her arrange- 
ments ; “and the Brownings, and Norman Beauclerk.” 

“ The—-Clontarfs,” says Joyce, in a hurried way, that might 
almost be called confused ; to the man who loves her, and who 
is watching her, it is quite plain that she is not thinking of Lord 
and Lady Clontarf, who are quite an ordinary couple and 
devoted to each other, but of that last name spoken—Norman 
Beauclerk ; Lady Baltimore’s brother, a man, handsome, agree- 
able, aristocratic—the man whose attentions to her a month ago, 
had made a little topic for conversation amongst the country 
people. Dull country people, who never go anywhere or see 
anything beyond their stupid selves, and who are therefore 
driven to do something or other to avoid suicide or the murder- 
ing of each other ; gossip unlimited, is their safety valve. 

“Yes, and Beauclcrk,” persists Dysart, a touch of despair at 
his heart ; “you and he were good friends when last he was 
over, eh?” 

“Tam generally very good friends with everybody ; not an 
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altogether desirable character, not a strong one,” says she smiling, 
and still openly parrying the question. 

“You liked Beauclerk,” says he, a little doggedly perhaps. 

“Ye—es—very well.” 

“Very much! Why can’t you be honest!” says he flashing 
out at her. 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” coldly. “If, however, you 
persist on my looking into it, I—” defiantly—* yes I do like Mr. 
Beauclerk very much.” 

“ Well, I don’t know what you see in that fellow.” 

“Nothing,” airily, having now recovered herself, “that’s his 
charm.” 

“Tf,” gravely, “ you gave that as your opinion of Dicky Browne 
I could believe you.” 

She laughs. 

“Poor Dicky,” says she, “what a cruel judgment ; and yet you 
are right ;” she has changed her whole manner and is now evi- 
dently bent on restoring him to good humour, and compelling 
him to forget all about Mr. Beauclerk. “I must give in to you 
about Dicky. There isn’t even the vaguest suggestion of mcan- 
ing about Aim. I—” with a deliberate friendly glance flung 
straight into his eyes—“ don’t often give in to you, do 1?” 

On this occasion, however, her coquetry—so_ generally 
successful—is completely thrown away. Dysart with his dark 
eyes fixed uncompromisingly upon hers, makes the next move— 
an antagonistic one. 

“You have a very high opinion of Beauclerk,” says he. 

“Have I?” laughing uneasily, and refusing to let her rising 
temper give way. “We all have our opinions, on every subject 
that comes under our notice. You have one on this subject 
evidently.” 

“Yes, but it is not a high one,” says he unpleasantly. 

“ After all, what does that matter? I don’t pretend to under- 
stand you, I will only suggest to you that our opinions are but 
weak things—mere prejudices—no more.” 

“Tam not prejudiced against Beauclerk if you mean that,” a 
little hotly. 

“T didn't,” with a light shrug. “Believe me, you think 
great deal more about him than I do.” 

“Are you sure of that ?” 
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“T am at all events sure of one thing,” says she quickly, 
darting at him a frowning glance, “that you have no right to 
ask me that question.” 

“T have not indeed,” acknowledges he stiffly still, but with so 
open an apology in his whole air that she forgives him. “ Many 
conflicting thoughts led me astray. I must ask your pardon.” 

“Why, granted!” says she. “ And—I was cross wasn’t I? 
After all an old friend like you might be allowed a little laxity. 
There, never mind,” holding out her hand. “Let us make it up.” 

Dysart grasps the little extended hand with avidity, and peace 
seems restored when Tommy puts anend to all things. To 
anyone acquainted with children I need hardly remark that he 
has been listening to the foregoing conversation with all his ears 
and all his eyes and every bit of his puzzled intelligence. 

“Well, go on,” says he, giving his aunt a push when the 
friendly hand-shake has come to an end. 

“Goon? Where?” asks she, with apparent unconcern but a 
deadly foreboding at her breast. She knows her Tommy. 

“You said you were going to make it up with him!” says 
that hero, regarding her with disapproving eyes. 

“Well, I have made it up.” 

“ No you haven’t! when you make it up with me you always 
kiss me! Why don’t you kiss him?” 

Consternation on the part of the principal actors. Dysart, 
strange to say, is the first to recover. 

“Why, indeed ?” says he, giving way all at once to a fatal 
desire for laughter. This, Miss Kavanagh, being vexed with 
herself for her late confusion, resents strongly. 

“Tam sure, Tommy,” says she, with a mildness that would 
not have imposed upon an infant, “that your lesson hour has 
arrived. Come, say good-bye to Mr. Dysart, and let us begin 
at once. You know I am going to teach you to-day. Good- 
bye Mr. Dysart—if you want to see Barbara, you will find her 
very probably in the study.” 

“Don’t go like this,” says he anxiously. “Or if you wel go 
at least tell me that you will accept Lady Baltimore’s invitation.” 

“T don’t know,” smiling coldly. “I think not. You see I was 
there for such a /ong time in the beginning of the year, and 
Barbara always wants me, and one should not be selfish you 
know.” ie 
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“One should not, indeed!” says he, with slow meaning. 
“ What answer then, must I give my cousin? You know,” ina 
low tone, “that she is not altogether happy. You can lighten 
her burden alittle. She is fond of you.” 

“T can lighten Barbara’s burden also. Think me the very 
incarnation of selfishness if you will,” says she rather unjustly, 
“but still, if Barbara says ‘don’t go,’ I shall stay here.” 

“Mrs. Monkton won’t say that.” 

“Perhaps not,” toying idly with a rose, in such a careless 
fashion as drives him to despair. Brushing it to and fro across 
her lips she seems to have lost all interest in the question in hand. 

“If she says to you ‘go,’ how then?” 

“Why then—I may still remain here.” 

“Well stay then, of course, if you so desire it!” cries he angrily. 
“If to make all your world wzhappy, is to make you happy, 
why be so by all means.” 

“ All my world! Do you suppose then that it will make 
Barbara and Freddy unhappy to have my company? Whata 
gallant speech!” says she, with a provoking little laugh anda 
swift lifting of her eyes to his. 

“No, but it will make other people (more than fice two) 
miserable to be deprived of it ?” 

“Are you one of that quartette ?” asks she, so saucily, yet 
withal so merrily that the hardest-hearted lover might forgive 
her. A little irresistible laugh breaks from her lips. Rather 
ruefully he joins in it. 

“{ don’t think I need answer that question,” says he. “To 
you at all events.” 


“To me of all people rather,” says she still laughing, “ seeing 
’ - o > D> 
I am the interested party.” 


“No, that character belongs to me. You have no interest in 
it. To me it is life or death—to you——” 

“No, no, you mustn’t talk to me like that. You know I 
forbid you last time we met, and you promised me to be good.” 
) y g 

“T promised then the most difficult thing in the world. But 
never mind me; the principal thing is, your acceptance or 
rejection of that note. Joyce!” inalow tone. “Say you will 

y ) 
accept it.” 

“Well,” relenting visibly, and now refusing to mect his eyes. 

“Tl ask Barbara, and if she says I may go I——’” pause. 
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“You will then accept ?” eagerly. 

“JT shall then—think about it.”: 

“You look like an angel,” says he, “and you have the heart 
of a flint.” 

This remark, that might have presumably annoyed another 
girl, seems to fill Miss Kavanagh with mirth. 

“Am I so bad as that ?” cries she gaily. “Why I shall make 
amends then. I shall change my evil ways. As a beginning, 
see here. If Barbara says go to the Court, go I will. Now, 
stern moralist ! where are you?” 

“In the seventh Heaven,” says he, promptly. “ Be it a Fool’s 
Paradise or otherwise, I shall take up my abode there for the 
present. And now you will go and ask Mrs. Monkton?” 

“In what a hurry to get rid of me!” says this coquette of all 
coquettes. “ Well, good-bye then——” 

“Qh no, don’t go.” 

“To the Court? Was ever man so unreasonable? In one 
breath ‘do, and ‘don’t’!” 

“Was ever woman so tormenting ?” 

“Tormenting? No, so discerning if you will, or else so——” 

“Adorable! You can’t find fault with ¢/az at all events. 

“ And therefore my mission is at an end! Good-bye again.” 

“Good-bye.” He is holding her hand as though he never 
means to let her have it again. “That rose,” says he pointing 
to the flower that has kissed her lips so often. “It is nothing to 
you, you can pick yourself another, give it to me.” 

“JT can pick you another too, a nice fresh one,” says she. 
“Here,” moving towards a glowing bush; “here is a bud worth 
having.” 

“Not that one,’ hastily. “Not one this garden, or any 
other garden holds, save the one in your hand. It is the only 
one in the world of roses worth having.” 

“T hate to give a faded gift,” says she, looking at the rose she 
holds with apparent disfavour. 

“Then I shall take it,” returns he with decision. He opens 
her pretty pink palm, releases the dying rosebud from it and 
places it triumphantly in his coat. 

“You haven’t got any manners,” says she, but she laughs 
again as she says it. 

“Except bad ones you should add.” 
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“Yes, I forgot that. A point lost. Good-bye now, good-bye 
indced.” 

She waves her hand lightly to him and calling to the children 
runs towards the house. It seems as if she has carried all the 
beauty and brightness and sweetness of the day with her. 

As Dysart turns back again, the afternoon appears grey and 
gloomy. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘* Look ere thou leap, see ere thou go.’ 

“WELL, Barbara, can | go?” 

“T don’t know ”—doubtfully. There is a cloud on Mrs, 
Monkton’s brow, she is staring out of the window instead of into 
her sister’s face, and is evidently a little distressed or uncertain. 
“You have been there so lately, and F 

“You want to say something,” says the younger sister, seating 
herself on the sofa, and drawing Mrs. Monkton down beside her. 
“Why don’t you do it ?” 

“You can’t want to go sovery much, can you now?” asks the 
latter anxiously, almost entreatingly. 

“It is I who don’t know this time!” says Joyce, with a smile. 
“And yet——” 

“Tt seems only like yesterday that you came back after 
spending a month there.” 

“A yesterday that dates from six weeks ago,” a little reproach- 
fully. 

“T know. You like being there. It is a very amusing house 
to be at. I don’t blame you in any way. Lord and Lady 
Baltimore are both charming in their own ways, and very kind, 
and yet——” 

“There, dont stop ; you are coming to it now, the very heart 
of the meaning. Go on,” authoritatively, and seizing her sister 
in her arms, “or I'll shake it out of you.” 

“It is this then,’ says Mrs. Monkton slowly. “I don’t think 
it is a wese thing for you to go there so often.” 

“Oh Barbara! Owl of Wisdom as thou art, why not ?” The girl 
is laughing, yet a deep flush of colour has crept into each cheek. 

“Never mind the why not. Perhaps it is unwise to go any- 
where too often; and you must acknowledge that you spent 
almost the entire spring there.” 
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“Well, I hinted all that to Mr. Dysart.” 

“Was he here?” 

“Yes. He came down from the Court with the note.” 

“ And—who else is to be there ?” 

“Oh! the Clontarfs, and Dicky Browne, and Lady Swansdown 
and a great many others.” 

“Mr. Beauclerk ?” she does not look at Joyce as she asks this 
question. 

“Yes.” 

A little silence follows, broken at last by Joyce. 

“ May! go>?” 

“Do you think it is the best thing for you to do?” says Mrs. 
Monkton flushing delicately. “ 7/znk, Darling ! You know—you 
must know, because you have it always before you,” flushing even 
deeper, “ that to marry into a family where you are not welcomed 
with open heart, is to know much private discomfiture.” 

“TI know this too,” says the girl petulantly, “ that to be married 
to a man like Freddy, who consults your lightest wish, and is 
your lover always, is worth the enduring of anything.” 

“T think that too,” says Mrs. Monkton, who has now grown 
rather pale. “But there is still one more thing to know—that in 
making such a marriage as we have described, a woman lays out 
a thorny path for her husband. She separates him from his family, 
and as all good men have strong home ties, she naturally compels 
him to feel many a secret pang.” 

“But he has his compensations. Do you think if Freddy got 
the chance, he would give you up and go back to his family ?” 

“No—not that. But to rejoice in that thought is to be selfish. 
Why should he not have my love and the love of his people too? 
There is a want somewhere. What I wish to impress upon you 
Joyce is this, that a woman who marries a man against his parents’ 
wishes has much to regret, much to endure. 

“T think you are ungrateful,” says the girl a little vehemently. 
“Freddy has made you endure nothing. You are the happiest 
married woman I know.” 

“Yes, but I have made zz endure a great deal,” says Mrs, 
Monkton in alow tone. She rises, and going to the window, stands 
there looking out upon the sunny landscape, but seeing nothing, 

“Barbara! you are crying,’ says Joyce, going up to her 
abruptly and folding her arms round her. 
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“Tt is nothing, dear. Nothing at all, darling. © Only—I wish 
he and his father were friends again. Freddy is too good a man 
not to regret the estrangement.” 

“Tbelieve you think Freddy is a little god!” says Joyce laughing. 

“Oh! not a /¢t/e one,” says Mrs. Monkton, and as Freddy 
stands six foot one in his socks, they both laugh at this. 

“Still you don’t answer me,” says the girl presently, “you 
don’t say ‘you may’ or ‘you shan’t ’—which is it to be Barbara ?” 

Her tone is distinctly coaxing now, and as she speaks she 
gives her sister a little squeeze that is plainly meant to press the 
desired permission out of her. 

Still Mrs. Monkton hesitates. 

“You see,” says she temporizing, “there are so many reasons. 
The Court,” pausing and flushing, “is not guzte the house for so 
young a girl as you. 

“Oh Barbara!” 

* You can’t misunderstand me,” says her sister with agitation. 
“You know how I like, I /ove Lady Baltimore, and how good 
Lord Baltimore has been to Freddy. When his father cast him 
off there was very little left to us for beginning housekeeping 
with, and when Lord Baltimore gave him his agency—Oh, we// / 
it isn’t likely we shall either of us forget to be grateful for that. 
If it was only for ourselves I should say nothing, but it is for you, 
dear ; and—this unfortunate affair—this determined hostility that 
exists between Lord and Lady Baltimore, makes it unpleasant 


for the guests. You know,” nervously, “I hate gossip of any 
sort, but one must defend one’s own.” 


“ But there is nothing unpleasant; one sees nothing. They are 
charming to each other. I have been staying there and I know,’ 
“ Have I not stayed there too? It is impossible Joyce to fight 
against facts. All the world knows they are not on good terms.” 

“Well, a great many other people aren’t perhaps.” 

“When they aren’t the tone of the house gets lowered. And I 
have noticed of late that they have people there; who——” 

“Who what, Barbara?” 

“Oh yes, I snow they are all right ; they are received every- 
where, but are they good companions for a girl of your years ? 
It is not a healthy atmosphere for you. They are rich people 
who think less of a hundred guineas than you do of five. Is it 
wise I ask you again to accustom yourself to their ways.” 
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“ Nonsense Barbara!” says her sister, looking at her with a 
srowing surprise. “That is not like you. Why should we 
despise the rich, why should we seek to emulate them? Surely 
both you and I have too good blood in our veins to give way to 
such follies.” She leans towards Mrs. Monkton, and with a 
swift gesture, gentle as firm, turns her face to her own. 

“ Now for the real reason,” says she. 

Unthinkingly she has brought confusion on herself. Barbara, 
as though stung to cruel candour, gives her the real reason in a 
sentence. 

“Tell me this,” says she, “which do you like best, Mr. Dysart, 
or Mr. Beauclerk ?” 

Joyce, taking her arm from round her sister’s neck, moves 
back from her. A deep colour has flamed into her cheeks, then 
died away. again. She looks quite calm now. 

“What a question,” says she. 

“Well,” feverishly, “answer it.” 

“Oh, no,” says the girl quickly. 

“Why not? Why not answer it to me, your chief friend? 
You think the question indelicate, but why should I shrink 
from asking a question on which, perhaps, the happiness of your 
whole life depends? If—if you have set your heart on Mr. 
Beauclerk——” She stops, checked by something in Miss 
Kavanagh’s face. 

“Well, what then?” asks the latter coldly. 

“Tt will bring you unhappiness, He is Lady Baltimore’s 
brother. She already plans for him. The Beauclerks are poor 
—he is bound to marry money.” 

“That is a good deal about Mr. Beauclerk, but what about 
the other possible suitor whom you suppose I am madly in love 
with ?.’ 

“Don’t talk to me like that, Joyce. Doyou think I have any- 
thing at heart except your interests ? As to Mr. Dysart, if you 
like Azm, I confess I should be glad of it. He is only a cousin 
of the Baltimores, and of such moderate means that they would 
scarcely object to his marrying a penniless girl.” 

“You rate me highly,” says Joyce, with a sudden rather sharp 
little laugh. “Iam good enough for the cousin—I am mot good 
enough for the brother, who may reasonably look higher.” 

“ Not higher,” haughtily. “He can’onl, marry a girl of good 
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birth. Yow are that, but he, in his position, will lcok for money, or 
else his people will look for it for him. Whereas, Mr. 
Dysart——” 

“Yes, you needn’t go over it all again. Mr. Dysart is about 
on a level with me, he will ever have any money, neither shall 
I.” Suddenly she looks round at her sister, her eyes very bright. 
“Tell me then,” says she, “ what does itallcome to? That lam 
bound to refuse to marry a man, because he has money, and be- 
cause I have none.” 

“That is not the argument,” says Barbara anxiously. 

“| think it is.” 

“It is not. I advise you strongly not to think of Mr. Beau- 
clerk, yet Ze has no money to speak of.” 

“He has more than Freddy.” 

“But he is a different man from Freddy—with different tastes, 
different aspirations, different—— He’s different,’ emphatically, 
“in every way!” 

“To be different from the person one loves is not to be a bad 
man,” says Joyce slowly, her eyes on the ground. 

“ My dear girl, who has called Mr. Beauclerk a bad man?” 

“You don't like him,” says Miss Kavanagh, still more slowly, 
still with thoughtful eyes downcast. 

“T like Mr. Dysart better if you mean that.” 

“No, I don’t mean that. And, besides, that is no answer.” 

“ Was there a question ? ” 

“Yes. Why don’t you like Mr. Beauclerk ?” 

“ Have I said I didn’t like him ?” 

“ Not in so many words, but——. Well, why don’t you?” 

“J don’t know,” rather lamely. 

Miss Kavanagh laughs a little satirically, and Mrs. Monkton, 
objecting to mirth of that description, takes fire. 

“Why do you /zke him ?” asks she defiantly. 

“JT don’t know either,” returns Joyce, with a rueful smile. 
“And after all I’m not sure that I like him so very much. You 
evidently imagine me to be head over ears in love with him, yet 
I, myself, scarcely know whether I like him or not.” 

“You always look at him so kindly, and you always pull your 
skirts aside to give him a place by your side.” 

“JT should do that for Tommy.” 

“Would you? That would be (#00 kind,’ says Tommy’s 
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mother, laughing. “It would mean ruin to your skirts in two 
minutes.” 

“But, consider the gain. The priceless scraps of wisdom I 
should hear, even whilst my clothes were being demolished.” 

This has been a mere interlude, unintentional on the part of 
either, and, once over, neither knows how to go on. The question 
must be settled one way or the other. 

“There is one thing,” says Mrs. Monkton, at length. “You 
certainly prefer Mr. Beauclerk to Mr. Dysart.” 

“Dol? I wish I knew as much about myself as you know 
about me. And, after all, it is of no consequence whom I like. 
The real thing is——- Come, Barbara, you who know so much 
can tell me this——” 

“Well?” says Mrs. Monkton, seeing she has grown very red, 
and is evidently hesitating. 

“No. This absurd conversation has gone far enough. I was 
going to ask you to solve a riddle, but——” 

“ But what ?” 

“You are too serious about it.” 

“Not ¢oo serious. It is very important.” 

“Oh, Barbara, do you éxow what you are saying?” cries the 
girl with an angry little stamp, turning to her a face pale 
and indignant. “ You have been telling me in so many words 
that I am in love with either Mr. Beauclerk or Mr. Dysart, 
Pray now, for a change, tell me which of them is in love with me.” 

“Mr. Dysart,” says Barbara quietly. 

Her sister laughs angrily. 

“You think everybody who looks at me is in love with me.” 

“ Not everyone!” 

“Meaning Mr. Beauclerk.” 

“No,” slowly. “I think he likes you, too, but he is a man 
who will always ¢iznk. You know he has come in for that pro- 
perty in Hampshire through his uncle’s death, but he got no 
money with it. It is a large place, impossible to keep up with- 
out a large income, and his uncle left every penny away from 
him. It is in great disrepair, the house especially. I hear it is 
falling to pieces. Mr. Beauclerk is an ambitious man, he will 
seek means to rebuild his house.” 

“Well, what of that? It is an interesting bit of history, but 
how does it concern me? Take that troubled look out of your 
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eyes, Barbara. I assure you Mr. Beauclerk is as little to me as I 
am to him.” 

She speaks with such evident sincerity, with such an undeniable 
belief in the truth of her own words, that Mrs. Monkton, looking 
at her and reading her soul through her clear eyes, feels a weight 
lifted from her heart. 

“ That is all right then,” says she simply. She turns as if to 
go away, but Miss Kavanagh has still a word or two to say. 

“T may go to the Court?” says she. 

“Yes ; I suppose so.” 

“But you won't be vexed if I go, Barbie?” 

“No; not now.” 

“Well,” slipping her arm through hers, with an audible sigh of 
delight. “ 7hat’s settled.” 

“ Things generally do get settled the way you want them to 
be,” says Mrs. Monkton, laughing. “Come, what about your 
frocks, eh ?” 


From this out they spend a most enjoyable hour or two. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘* Or if they sing, tis with so dull a cheer, 
That leaves look pale, thinking the winter's near.”’ 

THE visit to the Court being decided on, Miss Kavanagh under- 
takes life afresh, with a joyous heart. Lord and Lady Baliimore 
are the best host and hostess in the world and a visit to them 
means unmixed pleasure while it lasts. The Court is, indeed, 
the pleasantest house in the county, the most desirable in all 
respects, and the gayest. Yet, strange and sad to add, happiness 
has found no bed within its walls. 

This is the more remarkable in that the marriage of Lord and 
Lady Baltimore had been an almost idealistic one. They had 
been very much in love with each other. All the hosts of friends 
and relations that belonged to either side had been delighted 
with the engagement. So many imprudent marriages were 
made, so many disastrous ones; but “eve was a marriage where 
birth and money went together, and left no guardians or parents 
lamenting. All Belgravia stood still and stared at the young 
couple with genuine admiration. It wasn’t often that love, pure 
and simple, fell into their midst, and such a satisfactory love too! 
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None of your erratic darts that struck the wrong breasts, and 
created confusion for miles around, but a thoroughly proper, 
respectable winged arrow that pierced the bosoms of those who 
might safely be congratulated on the reception of it. 

They had, indeed, been very much in love with each other. 
Few people have known such extreme happiness as fell to 
their lot for two whole years. They were wrapt up in each 
other, and when the little son came at the end of that time, 
nothing seemed wanted. They grew so strong in their belief in 
the immutability of their own relations, one to the other, that 
when the blow fell that separated them, it proved a very light- 
ning-stroke, dividing soul from body. 

Lady Baltimore could be at no time called a beautiful woman. 
But there is always a charm in her face, a strength, an attrac- 
tiveness that might well defy the more material charms of a 
lovelier than herself. With a soul as pure as her face, and a 
mind entirely innocent of the world’s evil ways—and the sad 
and foolish’ secrets she is compelled to bear upon her tired bosom 
from century to century—she took with a bitter hardness the 
revelations of her husband’s former life before he married her, 
related to her by—of course—a devoted friend. 

Unfortunately the authority was an undeniable one. It was 
impossible for Lady Baltimore to refuse to believe. The past, 
too, she might have condoned ; though, believing in her husband 
as she did, it would always have been bitter to her, but the 
devoted friend—may all such meet their just reward !—had not 
stopped there ; she had gone a step further, a fatal step; she 
had told her something that had wef occurred since their 
marriage. 

Perhaps the devoted friend believed in her lie, perhaps she 
did not. Anyway, the mischief was done. Indeed, from the 
beginning seeds of distrust had been laid, and, buried in so 
young and unlearned a bosom, had taken a fatal grip. 

The more fatal in that there was truth in them. As a fact, 
Lord Baltimore had been the hero of several ugly passages in 
his life. His early life, certainly ; but a young wife who has 
begun by thinking him immaculate, would hardly be the one to 
lay stress upon ¢#a¢. And when her friend, who had tried un- 
successfully to marry Lord Baltimore and had failed, had in the 
kindliest spirit, of course, opened her eyes to his misdoings, she 
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had at first passionately refused to listen, then Aad listened, and 
after that was ready to listen to anything. 

One episode in his past history had been made much of. The 
sorry heroine of it had been an actress. This was bad enough, 
but when the disinterested friend went on to say that Lord 
Baltimore had been seen in her company only so long ago as 
last week, matters came to a climax. That was a long time 
ago from to-day, but the shock when it came shattered all the 
sacred feelings in Lady Baltimore’s heart. She grew cold, 
callous, indifferent. Her mouth, a really beautiful feature, that 
used to be a picture of serenity and charity personified, hardened. 
.She became austere, cold. Not difficult, so much as unsympa- 
thetic. She was still a good hostess, and those who had known 
her defore her misfortune still loved her. But she made no new 
friends, and she sat down within herself, as it were, and gave 
herself up to her fate, and would probably have died or grown 
reckless but for her little son. 

And it was after the birth of this beloved child that she had 
been told that Zev husband had again been seen in company with 
Madame Istray; that seemed to add fuel to the fire already 


kindled. She could not forgive that. It was proof positive of 
his baseness. 


To the young wife it was all a revelation, a horrible one. She 
had been so stunned by it, that she accepted it as it stood, and 
learning that the stories of his life defore marriage were true, had 
decided that the stories told of his life after marriage were true 
also. She was young, and youth is always hard. 

To her no doubt remained of his infidelity. She had come of 
a brave old stock, who, if they could not fight, could at least 
endure in silence, and knew well the necessity of keeping her 
name out of the public mouth. She kept herself well in hand, 
therefore, and betrayed nothing of all she had been feeling. She 
dismissed her friend with a gentle air, dignified, yet of sufficient 
haughtiness to let that astute, and now decidedly repentant lady, 
know that never again would she enter the doors of The Court, 
or any other of Lady Baltimore’s houses; yet she restrained 
herself all through so well that even until the very end came, 
her own husband never knew how horribly she suffered through 
her disbelief in him. 

He thought her heartless. There was no scandal, no public 
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separation. She said a word or two to him that told him what 
she had heard, and when he tried to explain the truths of that 
last libel that had declared him unfaithful to her since her 
marriage, she had silenced him with so cold, so scornful, so 
contemptuous a glance and word, that, chilled and angered in 
his turn, he had left her. 

Twice afterwards he had sought to explain matters, but it was 
useless. She would not listen ; the treacherous friend, whom she 
never betrayed, had done her work well. Lady Baltimore 
though she never forgave ev, would not forgive her husband 
either ; she would make no formal attempt at a separation. 
Before the world she and he lived together, seemingly on the 
best terms; at all events on quite as good terms as most of 
their acquaintances; yet all the world knew how it was with 
them. So long as there are servants, so long will it be im- 
possible to effectually conceal our most sacred secrets. 

Her friends, when the Baltimores went to visit them, made 
arrangements to suit them. It was a pity, everybody said, that 
such complications should have arisen, and one would not have 
expected it from Isabel, but then she seemed so cold, that probably 
a climax like that did not affect her as much as it might another. 
She was so entirely wrapped up in her boy—some women were 
like that—a child sufficed them. And as for Lord Baltimore— 
Cyril—why—— Judgment was divided here ; the women taking 
his part, the men hers. The latter finding an attraction hardly 
to be defined, in her pure, calm, rather impenetrable, face, that 
had yet a smile so lovely that it could warm the seemingly cold 
face into a something that was more effective than mere beauty, 
It was a wonderful smile, and, in spite of all her troubles, was 
by no means rare. Lady Baltimore, they all acknowledged, was 
a delightful guest and hostess. 

As for Lord Baltimore, he—well, he would know how to con- 
sole himself. Society, the cruellest organization on earth, 
laughed to itself about him. He had known how to live before 
his marriage; now that the marriage had proved a failure, he 
would still know how to make life bearable. 

In this they wronged him. 


(To be continued.) 
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Eugene Sue and Emile Zola. 


BY JOSEPH FORSTER. 


THE rapid readers of sensational novels have forgotten Suc’s 
powerful works, which, at one time, were translated into every 
European language. The Mysteries of Paris dealt with the 
lowest depths of Parisian life; but Sue’s manner was totally 
different to that of Zola. The former was an enthusiastic 
-humanitarian. He loved and hated his creations with an 
intensity equal to Dickens and Victor Hugo. Zola, especially in 
his later works, is merely an expositor of whatever is unclean 
and horrible. He appears to looks upon an atrocious villain as 
a doctor looks on some horrible development of disease—with 
acute interest. He seems to take no interest in manly love or 
womanly devotion. All is dark with him; no light, no relief. 


¢ 


“The horrible odours of a moral cesspool seem to suit him ; in 


fact, the more abominable it is, the more at home he appears to 
be. “Evil, be thou my good” appears to be his motto. 

Take his most powerful story, Germinal’. What horrors, what 
human degradation! The life described in the coal-mine is 
doubtless true ; but there should have been some light of love ; 
some relief to the grim horror and unspeakable vileness of the 
men and women described. ; 

Germinal is Zola’s best work. It is full of weird, lurid, 
diabolical force. It is certainly the handwriting on the wall so 
far as our present social arrangements are concerned. On one 
side we have luxury, comfort, affluence, vicious indulgence ; and; 
on the other, men and women living lives of the vilest, the most 
inhuman degradation ; and, what is worse, that degradation is 
proved by the author to be the inevitable and direct outcome of 
the social and political system—‘devil take the hindmost !”— 
and the hindmost are millions, not thousands—which obtains in 
the so-called civilized world to-day. He grimly proves, by the 
inexorable logic of overwhelming facts, that to millions of men 
and women life is a dire and dreadful curse ; and, perhaps, the 
world needed to be taught that lesson. His horrible word- 
pictures may be wanted by the coarse and the callous, who might 
remain untouched bya more artistic and imaginative present- 
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ment of the same terrible truths. Let such people read Zola. 
He may possibly teach them that the luxury in which, and for 
which, they live, is in danger; that their brutal selfishness is 
producing and sharpening the hunger of human, or rather 
inhuman, wild beasts, who will devour them and theirs, and all 
they live for, and live by. 

The following scene shows the wonderful descriptive power of 
Zola; it is from Germinal. 

The wretched, famished miners, half-starved when they work, 
quite starved when they don’t, are on strike, and meet at night. 
Snow is at their feet, the leafless branches of trees surround 
them, and hunger and despair lash them to madness. 

“It was the Place des Dames, an open space surrounded by 
forest trees. There was a slight incline, around which was a high 
hedge ;. superb beech trees, with straight and regular trunks, 
made a white colonnade, partly covered by green lichen; giant 
trees, lately felled, lay in the snow, and, to the left a heap of 
branches was piled. As night closed in the cold increased, the 
frozen snow crunched under the footsteps. It was bitter cold ; 
the high branches were sharply etched against a pale sky, where 
the full moon, slowly rising from the horizon line, would shortly 
extinguish the pale stars. 


“ Nearly three thousand miners met at this spot, a crowd of 


men, women, and children, filled little by little the cleared space, 
appearing from under the dark trees; still they came, and their 
heads, massed together, spread further and further into the 
neighbouring paths. A harsh murmur, like the rushing of a 
stormy wind, arose in the forest before so still and icy. 

“Above, commanding the incline, Etienne stood with 
Rasseneur and Maheu. A quarrel had commenced, excited 
voices were heard. Near them the miners listened; Levaque 
with clenched fists, Pierron turned his back. 

* * * * * * * 

“The quarrel arose through Rasseneur, who wished to proceed 
regularly by the election of a committee. His recent defeat at 
the Bon Joyeux, enraged him: and he swore he would be 
revenged, hoping to reconquer his ancient authority when he 
should be face to face, not with the delegates, but with the 
miners themselves !” 

Rasseneur addresses the miners, but his old influence has 


*9 
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departed, he is laughed at, frozen snow and stones are thrown at 
him, and he is obliged to retreat. 

Then old Bonnemort, one of the most powerful creations in 
this extraordinary book, addresses the crowd. Bonnemort has 
lived all his life in the mine; mind, body, and character are 
utterly distorted. He has been entirely subdued to his horrible 
surroundings ; and is as much an animal as the wretched over- 
worked, cruelly-treated horses used underground. 

“ After the jeers, which accompanied the retreat of Rasseneur, 
the crowd were surprised to see Father Bonnemort standing on 
the prostrate trunk of a tree, commencing to speak. Up to that 
moment Moque and he appeared absorbed, as usual, with their 
thoughts of the past. Doubtless he yielded to oge of those 
sudden desires to talk, which, now and then, took possession of 
him with such violence that recollections of the past rose and 


flowed from his lips for hours together. There was silence at 
once, all listened to the old man, who in the white moonlight 
.ooked as pale as a ghost ; and as he recounted things uncon- 
nected with the discussion the astonishment increased. He 
spoke of his youth, of the death of his two uncles crushed in the 


mine at Voreux ; then he passed on to the death of his wife. 

“But he never lost his one fixed idea, things were always bad ; 
always the same. Thus, in this forest, five hundred of them met, 
because the king would not reduce the hours of work; but he 
stopped abruptly, and commenced the story of another strike ; 
he had seen them all. They always met under the trees, here 
at Place des Dames, yonder at la Chardonniere, further still, near 
Saut du Loup. Sometimes it froze, sometimes it was hot. One 
night, it rained so heavily that they all had to retire without a 
word being spoken ; and the king’s soldiers arrived and fired at 
them as they went. ‘We raised our right hand like this, we 
swore never to descend the mineagain. . . Ah! I have sworn. 
Yes! I have sworn !’ 

“ The crowd listened open-mouthed, oppressed, when Etienne, 
who had watched the scene, jumped on the tree, keeping the old 
man by his side. ; 

* * . % * % * 

“Comrades, you have heard, this is one of our old men, 
behold what he has suffered and think of what our children will 
suffer if we do not finish with the robbers and executioners !’ 
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“He was terrible, never had he been so violent. With one 
arm he supported old Bonnemort, he held him up as a flag of 
starvation and misery, demanding vengeance. With rapid 
phrases, he went back to the first Maheu, he exhibited all his 
family used up in the mine, devoured by the Company, more 
famished after a hundred years’ toil than before. Then he 
sketched the Directors, rolling in money, the shareholders with 
nothing to do but look after their pampered bodies. Was it not 
frightful? Thousands of men dying underground, from father 
to son, in order to pay for luxuries for ministers, and to enable 
great nobles and capitalists to give grand /¢¢es or to fatten at 
the corner of their fires! He had studied the maladies of the 
miners, he described them with horrible details ; scrofula, black 
bronchitis, stifling asthma, and rheumatism which paralyses. 
The contemptible wretches cast them as food to their machines, 
the great companies absorbed them little by little, regulating 
their slavery, menacing to enrol them like soldiers, enslaving 
millions of arms, to make the future of a thousand do-nothings. 
But the miner was no longer an ignorant brute crushed in the 
belly of the mine. An army was rising from the bowels of the 
earth, a harvest of citizens which would scatter the earth in all 
directions, one glorious day. And we would know then if, after 
forty years of toil, they dared offer one hundred and fifty francs 
pension to an old man of sixty, who spat coal dust, and whose 
legs were swollen through working for years in water. Yes! 
labour demands its account from capital, that impersonal god, 
unknown to the workman, crouching somewhere, in the mystery 
of its tabernacle, where it sucked away the life of the starved 
wretches who nourished it. They intended to find it, to see its 
face by the light of incendiary fires, they would drown the 
unclean beast, that monstrous idol,'gorged with human flesh, in 
blood! Hewas silent, but his arm, always stretched out, pointed 
to the void, as if the enemy were yonder, he knew not where, but 
at one end of the earth or the other. The clamour of the crowd 
was now so great, that the people at Montsou heard it and 
looked towards Vaudame, filled with inquietude and fearing an 
explosion had occurred. Night birds flew over the heads of the 
trees, in the clear, moonlit air.” 

The strike fails ; the men are conquered by starvation. The 
following description of the return of the men to their work 
shows the gloomy power of Zola. 
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“ Little by little the deserted road became peopled, the miners 
passed Etienne continually. The Company, they said, abused its 
victory. After a strike of two and a half months, conquered by 
famine, when they returned to the mine, they had to accept the 
new tariff, which disguised a fall in their wages, execrable now, 
because stained by the blood of their comrades. They had 
stolen an hour of their work, they had made them break their 
oath to never surrender, and that perjury stuck in their throats, 
like a bag of gall. Work recommenced everywhere, at Merose, 
at Madeleine, at Crevecceur, at la Victoire. Everywhere, in the 
mist of the morning, along roads drowned in darkness, the men 
stumbled, with noses to the ground, like sheep going to the 
slaughter-house. They shivered under their thin canvas clothes, 
they crossed their arms, their legs trembled under them, their 
backs were bent, and the loaf carried between the shirt and 
blouse made them appear hump-backed. And in that universal 
return to work, in those mute shadows, all black and gloomy, 
without a laugh, without a look around them, one divined teeth 


clenched with rage, hearts swollen with hate; it was only a 


surrender to the brute necessity of the belly.” 


The inner Iesson of the horrible book, Nava, is, that such a 
creature, beautiful and deadly, corrupt and corrupting, is born 
and bred like a dungfly, in filth, and preys upon and destroys the 
most exalted representatives of the society which, by its neglect 
and indifference, rendered such a creature possible. 

“Our pleasant vices are the whips that scourge us.” 

But the important lesson taught by Zola in ana, does not, in 
my opinion, justify the crude horrors of the book; and I firmly 
believe the harm done by such a work is ten times greater than 
the good. 

Take, in contrast, Sue’s J/ysteries of Paris. In this most 
powerful story, we are plunged into the vilest society ; but there 
are potential love, self-sacrifice, and heroism even in the 
Chironeur and Fleur de Marie. Sue does not make us despair of 
humanity. No real man of genius ever does, or ever did ; genius 
imparts faith and love. Fleur de Maric gradually emerges from 
the vile life in which—poor, unprotected victim of the callous 
selfishness of the comfortable classes—she has been plunged jor 
sixteen years. With fine art, Sue shows us the beautiful possi- 
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bilities of this naturally sweet and tender-hearted girl. He 
awakens a vivid interest in her. The Chironeur, too, has noble 
instincts. When his heart and courage are appealed to they 
respond nobly. Even the hideous Brigand is not altogether lost 
in utter degradation; there is a spark of good in him. The 
Chouette is, indeed, lost to all humanity ; she is altogether vile 
and hideous. She loathes what is good and beautiful, because of 
their goodness and beauty. That is, unfortunately, possible. 
The horrible boy, Tortillard, hateful in mind and body, has a 
gleam of love for this vile woman. But the grand lesson in 
Sue’s book—and there are no grand lessons in Zola’s abominable 
Chamber of Horrors, in thirty volumes—is the belief, the potent 
belief, he had in the perfectibility of human nature. Who could 
support life without that belief? The influence of the sweet 
temper and angelic self-forgetfulness of Fleur de Marie on La 
Louve, a woman of ferocious passions, but generous charactor, is 
beautifully described; and, thank God, it is credible! Zola 
never proves that a bad character can become better ; he painfully 
tries to prove that nearly every apparently good character can 
become bad. His creations are usually moral abortions. He is 
master of the apes ; and does not write like a man writing of men 
and women, with human sympathy and love; but like a man 
looking at the ugly gambols of a lot of monkeys, spying out all 
the ugliest tricks they play, and then dilating, in the most 
elaborate manner, on the worst that he has seen. Dickens over- 
did his pathos; Zola overdoes his beastliness. We can forgive 
one, but not the other. “One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” One touch of Zola degrades love, debases friendship, 
and robs the human heart of its one priceless solace—belief in the 
perfectibility of human nature. 

We know that a man should not fall into mud-holes through 
looking too much at the stars. But he should not, by only 
studying the mud, forget there are stars. I am afraid of quoting 


the crude horrors of Zola to prove my case. I have only read 
L’Assommoir, Nana, Ther Raquin, Germinal and La Terre, 
and I don’t think I am called upon to read any more. No man 
can write twenty pages without proving his mettle. 

Every good and noble work of fiction should awaken our love 
for the good, and intensify our hatred of evil. Fielding does 
that ; Sue, Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, George Eliot all do the 
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same. They make us kinder to our kind; they enlarge our 
sympathies, they purify our hearts. Zola’s works take the blue 
out of the sky ; they dim the stars; they rob us of hope ; and 
when we are robbed of that we are robbed of all. 

To return to Sue. When Rodolphe causes, by his faith in the 
Chironeur, the nobler chords, never touched before, of his heart 
to vibrate, we feel our heart vibrate, too. That is the proper, 
the noble function of fiction. To take us out of our narrow groove 
of life, and by a broad, sympathetic picture ‘of humanity to 
touch the deeper chords of our nature, producing a nobler music 
to enrich and beautify our lives; that is the noble mission of 
great fiction. With all his faults and exaggerations, Sue does 
that, and Zola distinctly does not; it is not in his heart. He not 
only does not do that, he does the direct contrary to it. Sue’s 
Wandering Jew is an imaginative masterpiece ; it refines and 
elevates by pity and terror. The picture of Rose and Blanche is 
pathetic and beautiful ; Rodin arouses horror and detestation. 
The generous and enlightened Hardy, the pioneer of sane 
socialism—co-operation—is painted with warmenthusiasm. Sue 
was a man who did not coldly look on mankind, as a vivisec- 
tionist might look, with scientific interest, at a cat ; but with eyes 
that were sometimes filled with tears, and at others flashed and, 
flamed with indignation. Sue wrote from the heart, and, there- 
fore, his writings, with all their faults, touch our hearts. Sue 
teaches hope, faith, and love. Zola pronounces the doom of a 
society which renders such a writer possible and successful. 

Take the following passage where Sue describes a day spent 
by Rodolphe and Fleur de Marie, the first day of pleasure the 
poor girl had ever enjoyed, outside the walls of Paris. 

“They arrived at the Quai aux Fleurs, where a carriage 
awaited them. Rodolphe assisted his companion to get in, and 
after placing himself at her side, said to the coachman, ‘To St. 
Denis ; I will tell you shortly which road to take.’ The horses 
started ; the sun was radiant, the sky without a cloud ; but the 
air was a little sharp as it circulated briskly through the open 
windows of the carriage. ‘ Hold, there’s a woman's cloak,’ said 
Marie, pointing to one on part of which she was seated. 

“Yes, it is for you, my child; I brought it purposely, fearing 
you might feel cold; wrap yourself well in it.’ 

“Unaccustomed to such care, the poor girl looked at Rodolphe 
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with astonishment. The species of intimidation he had caused 
her increased each moment, and also a vague sadness she could 
not account for. 

“Oh, M. Rodolphe, how kind you are! You make me feel 
quite ashamed.’ 

“* What, because I am kind?” 

“*No, but it seems to me that you speak no longer as you did 
yesterday—that you are some other 

“Come now, Fleur de Marie, would you rather that I should 
be the Rodolphe of yesterday or to-day ?’ 

“¢] like you more as you are to-day: but yesterday I seemed 
to be more your equal.’ Then, fearing she had mortified 
Rodolphe, she added, ‘When I say your equal, M. Rodolphe, I 
know that that can never be.’ 

“There is one thing in you that surprises me, Fleur de 
Marie.’ 

“* What is that, M. Rodolphe.’ 

“* You seem to forget that la Chouette told you yesterday she 
knew your parents—that she knew your mother.’ 

“*QOh, I have not forgotten that ; I thought of it all night, and 


I have wept bitterly; but I am sure it is not true. She only 
invented the story to give me pain. 


“<«Tt may be that la Chouette knows more than you imagine; 
if it is so, would not you be happy to find your mother ?’ 

“* Alas! M. Rodolphe, if my mother never loved me, what 
good would it be to find her? She would not wish to see me—~ 
what a disgrace I should be to her ; it would, perhaps, kill her,’ 

“*TIf your mother loved you, Fleur de Marie, she would pity 
you, she would pardon you, she would love you again. If she 
has forsaken you, in seeing to what a horrible fate her conduct 
has reduced you, her shame would be your revenge.’ 

“* And why should I be revenged? If I were, it seems to me 
that I should no longer have the right to consider myself unfor- 
tunate : that belief often consoles me.’ 

“* Perhaps you are right ; let us speak no more about it.’ 

“At this moment the carriage arrived near St. Quen, at the 
junction of the road to St. Denis and that to la Revolte. Not- 
withstanding the monotonous appearance of the country, Fleur 
de Marie was so delighted at seeing the fields, that, forgetting 
the sad thoughts which the recollections of la Chouette had 
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awakened in her mind, her charming face brightened, she leaned 
out of the window, and, clapping her hands, cried, ‘ M. Rodolphe, 
how delightful—fields and hedges! If you would only let me 
alight—the weather is so fine! I would like so much to run in 
the meadows!’ 

“*We will take a run together, my child. Coachman, stop!’ 
‘What! you also, M. Rodolphe ?’ 


“ 


“ 


‘I also? yes, we will make it a holiday.’ 
‘What happiness! M. Rodolphe.’ 


“ 


“ 


And he and Fleur de Marie, hand in hand, ran over the news 
mown field till they were both out of breath. 

“To attempt to describe the gambols, the little joyous cries, 
the delight of Fleur de Marie, would be impossible. Poor child! 
for so long time a prisoner, she breathed the pure air with 
intoxication ; she came, she went, she ran, she rested, always with 
fresh transports. At the sight of several tufts of daisies, and 
some marigolds, spared by the first frost of approaching winter, 
she could not refrain from new exclamations of delight ; she did 
not leave one of the flowers, but gleaned the whole meadows 
After having run thus over the fields, being unaccustomed to 
such exercise, she became tired, and, stopping to take breath 
seated herself on the trunk of a tree, near a deep ditch. 

“The fair and transparent complexion of Fleur de Marie, 
ordinarily pale, was now lit up with the most vivid colour. Her 
large, blue eyes shone sweetly, her rosy mouth half open, dis- 
closed her pearl-like teeth, and her heart throbbed under the 
little orange shawl she wore. She kept one hand on her bosom, 
as if to still its pulsation, while with the other she offered 
Rodolphe the flowers she had gathered. 

“Nothing could be more charming than the innocent joyous 
expression which shone on this lovely face. 


“As soon as she could speak, she said to Rodolphe, with 
touching simplicity : 


“* How good is the Almighty for having given us such a fine 
day.’ 

“ A tear came to the eye of Rodolphe at this poor, abandoned, 
despised, lost creature, without a home, without bread, offering 
thus a cry of joy and thanks to the Creator, because she enjoyed 
a ray of sunshine and the sight of a meadow! 
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“* Now that you are satisfied with me, Fleur de Maric, we can 
amuse ourselves, as we said just now, by building castles in the 
air; it won’t cost much, so you can’t scold me for being extrava- 
gant.’ 

“*Qh, no! You begin.’ 

““Pll try. Iwill suppose that}this road will lead us to a 
charming village, some distance from the main road.’ 

“* Yes, because it will be more quiet and tranquil.’ 

It is built on a rising ground, and surrounded by trees.’ 

‘* And there is a little streamlet close by ?’ 

“*Exactly so—a streamlet. At the end of the village there is 
a beautiful farm, and a dining room for the mistress.’ 


“we 


“*Yes, and the house must have green blinds. They look so 
cheerful, M. Rodolphe.’ 


“we 


Green blinds—yes, I am of your opinion ; there is nothing 
so lively as green blinds. Naturally the mistress of the farm 
would be your aunt.’ 

“QO, naturally! And she would be a kind, good woman, 

“* An excellent woman, who would love you like a mother,’ 

“Good aunt! that must be so delightful, to be loved by some 
one!’ 

“*Yes, and you could love her also ?’ 

“* Ah!’ cried Fleur de Marie, joining her hands, and lifting 
her eyes towards heaven with an expression of happiness 
impossible to describe. 

“*QOh! yes, I would love her, and, besides, I would help her 
with her work—to sew, wash, bleach—to dry fruits for the winter, 
enough for the whole household. She should not complain of 
my idleness I assure you. In the morning 

“* Stop, stop! Fleur de Marie; how impatient you are. Let 
me finish describing the house.’ 

“*Come, come, M. Painter, it is easy to perceive that you are 
accustomed to make pretty landscapes on your fans,’ said the girl, 
laughing. 

(Rodolphe is supposed by Fleur de Marie to be a painter of 
fans.) 

“* Little prattler, let me then finish my house !’ 

“<Tt is true that I do prattle; but it is so amusing! M. 
Rodolphe, I will listen ; pray finish your house.’ 

“* Your room shall be on the first floor.’ 
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““My room! Oh, how delightful! Come, let us see my room.’ 


And the young girl fixed her large, widely-opened eyes on 
Rodolphe. 

“* Your chamber shall have two windows, which look upon the 
flower-garden, and on the meadows through which the little river 
flows. On the other side of this river will be seen a little hill, all 
planted with chestnut trees, from the midst of which peeps the 
spire of a church.’ 

“*QOh, how pretty, M. Rodolphe; it makes me desire to be 
there!’ 

“«Three or four cows are grazing in the meadow, which is 
separated from the garden by a hedge of hawthorn.’ 

“* And can I see the cows from my window ?’ 

“* Perfectly.’ 

“*Then one of them shall be my favourite, M. Rodolphe. I'll 
make her a fine collar with a bell to it, and I’ll accustom her to 
come and eat from my hand.’ 

“*She won’t fail to do so. She is very young, and pure white, 
and we'll call her, Musette.’ 

“*Ah! what a pretty name; poor Musette! I love her 
already.’ 

“*TLet us finish your chamber, Fleur de Marie; it is hung 
with a pretty Persian chintz, with curtains to match. A honey- 
suckle and rose tree cover the walls of the cottage on this side, 
and the flowers hang over your window, so that in the morning 
you have only to stretch out your hands to gather the fragrant 
blossoms.’ 

“* Ah! M. Rodolphe, what a painter you are !’ 

“* Now we'll see how you will pass the day. Your good aunt 
will come and awaken you in the morning by a gentle kiss on 
the forehead ; she will bring you a bowl of warm milk, because 
your chest is weak, poor child! Then you'll get up; you will go 
to see the farm, Musette, the chickens, your friends the doves, 
and the flowers in the garden. At nine o’clock your writing 
master will arrive.’ 

“*My writing master!’ 

“*You know you must learn to read, write, and keep accounts 
so that you can help your aunt with the books of the farm.’ 

“*Truc, M. Rodolphe; I never think of anything. I must 
earn to read and write to help my aunt,’ said the poor girl, 
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seriously, so much absorbed by the charming picture of this 
peaceable life that she believed in its reality. 

“* After your lessons, you will work at the linen of the house, 
or you will make yourself a pretty peasant bonnet. At two 
o’clock you will return to your writing, and then you will take a 
long walk with your aunt, see the haymakers in summer, and the 
labourers in the fall; you will come home quite tired, bringing 
with you a handful of sweet herbs that you have gathered in the 
meadows for Musette.’ 

“« For we will return by the meadows, won’t we, M. Rodolphe ?’ 

“*Without doubt; there is a wooden bridge over the river. 
At your return, bless me! it is six or seven o'clock, and a fine 
fire is blazing in the large kitchen of the farm ; you will go there 
and warm yourself, and have a talk with the good folks just 
returned from work ; then you will dine with your aunt. Some- 
times the curate, or some other old friend of the house, sits down 
to talk with you. After that, you read or work, while your aunt 
has her game of cards. At ten o’clock she kisses you, and you 
retire to your chamber. The next morning you begin again.’ 

“*T could live for a hundred years in that manner, and never 
be tired, M. Rodolphe.’ 

“* But all that is nothing to the Sundays and holidays.’ 

“« And these days, M. Rodolphe ?’ 

“*You will make yourself very fine; you will put on your 
pretty peasant’s dress, and the little round cap that becomes you 
so well; then you will get into the basket waggon with your 
aunt and James, the farm boy, to go to grand mass at the 
village ; after that, during the summer, you will not fail to go 
with your aunt to the fétes of the surrounding parishes. You 
are so kind, so good, such a nice housekeeper, your aunt loves 
you so much, the curate will give such a good account of you, 
that all the young farmers around will wish to dance with you, 
because that is the way all marriages begin. Then, by and bye, 
you will perceive one—and——’ 

Rodolphe astonished at the silence of the young girl turned to 
look at her ; the poor child could hardly restrain her sobs ; for a 
moment, deceived by the words of Rodolphe, she had forgotten 
the present, and the contrast of it with a dream, a picture so 


charming and delightful, recalled to her the horrors of her 
position. 
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Fleur de Marie, what is the matter ?’ 

““Ah! M. Rodolphe, without intending it you have caused 
me deep pain. For a moment I believed in the paradise you 
painted.’ 

“*But, poor child, this paradise exists — look, look — stop, 
coachman !’ 

“The carriage stopped, Fleur de Marie mechanically raised 
her head. She found herself at the top of a hill ; what was her 
astonishment, her amazement! The pretty village built on the 
hillside, the farm, the meadows, the cows, the little river, the 
chestnut trees, the church spire rising above the leaves—all were 
before her eyes ; nothing was wanting ; even Musette was there, 
a beautiful white heifer, the future favourite of Fleur de Marie. 
The charming landscape was lighted by a fine warm November 
sun. The yellow and dark green leaves still covered the noble 
chestnut trees, standing out in bold relief from the blue and 
smiling sky. 

“* Well, Fleur de Marie, what say you now? Am I a good 
painter ?’ enquired Rodolphe, gaily. 

“ She looked at him with surprise and inquietude; it seemed 
to her almost supernatural. 

“* How is this, M. Rodolphe? but good heavens! is this a 
dream! it almost makes me afraid. How! what you told me 
is——?’ 

“* Nothing is more simple, my child. The female here is my 
nurse: I was brought up here. I wrote to her this morning 
that I should come to-day to see her; I only painted after 
nature.’ 

“« Ah! it is true, M. Rodolphe!’ said the girl, with a profound 
sigh.” 

In this retreat Rodolphe leaves Fleur de Marie to enjoy a little 
peace and calm. She is torn from her new life by La Chouette, 
the Brigand, and Tortillard. 

The Chironeur twice saves the life of his benefactor, 
Rodolphe ; the last time at the expense of his own. 

Rodolphe is attacked by a mob, led by the Skeleton, ad the 
poor outcast wretch, whom he had raised from a beast to a man, 
is stabbed in defending him. 

The death of the poor fellow is powerfully painted. 

“The Chironeur had just opened his eyes, when Rodolphe 
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entered. At the sight of him, his countenance, of death-like 
pallor, brightened a little ; he tried to smile, and said, in a feeble 
voice :— 

“* Ah, M. Rodolphe, how fortunate it was that I was there!’ 

“«Brave and devoted —as always, you have saved my life 
again, replied Rodolphe. 

“*T was going to the Barrier de Charenton, to see you depart 
—happily, I was stopped here by the crowd—besides, this was to 
happen to me—I said so to Martial—I had a presentiment.’ 

“« A presentiment ?’ 

“«Ves, M. Rodolphe—the dream of the sergeant, last night I 
had it——’ 

“* Forget such ideas. Hope! the wound will not be mortal.’ 

“*Oh, yes—the Skeleton has struck home. Never mind, I was 
right—to say to Martial—that an earthworm like me could 
sometimes be—useful—to a great lord like you.’ 

“« But it is life—life—that I owe you again.’ 

“*We are quits, M. Rodolphe. You told me that I had a heart 
and honour. Those words—do you see—Oh, I suffocate, my 
lord !—without you—command—do me the honour—of — your 
hand—I feel that I am going——’ 

“No, it is impossible!’ cried Rodolphe, bending over the 
Chiconeur, and pressing in his hands the icy fingers of the dying 
man. ‘No! you will live—you will live!’ 

“* M. Rodolphe—do you see there is something—up there—I 
have killed-—with the blow of a knife!’ said the Chironcur, in a 
voice more and more feeble and indistinct. 

“At this moment his eyes became fixed on Fleur de Marie, 
whom he had not yet perceived. Astonishment was painted on 
his dying face. 

“* Ah! my God! La Goualeuse.’ 

“*Yes, she is my daughter. She blesses you for having 
preserved her father.’ 

“«She — your daughter! here—that reminds me of our 
acquaintance—M. Rodolphe—and the blows with the fists—at 
the end—but this—blow with the knife—will be also—the blow 
—of the end. I killed—they—kill—it is just.’ 

“Then he uttered a deep sigh, his head falling backwards—he 
was dead.” 
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Professional DLadyp-=tiller, 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


By ETHEL MARRYAT. 
PART I. 


YES, he is a very fine Major; there is no doubt at all upon that 
point. Even Doreen Masters, after three weeks of a London 
season devoted entirely to the pursuit of pleasure, with unlimited 
opportunities for the observation of men and their manners, is 
bound to acknowledge that she has met with nothing quite so 
impressive as this second in command of one of our finest 
cavalry reziments. It is difficult to define in what the impres- 
siveness lies—waxed moustaches, a manly figure, a certain air of 
distinction, a quiet indolence of manner, may be both separately 
and collectively sufficiently desirable attributes to attract atten- 
tion, but they are not singular enough to account for the undue 
amount of interest which the presence of Major Ferrison was 
wont to excite, whenever and wherever he chose to put in an 
appearance. That fact alone was looked upon as a condescension. 
although, to do him justice, no consciousness of the same 
appeared in his manner, which though often bored, was 
entirely free from conceit. Perhaps in some measure that was 
the secret of his success. He seldom talked, but his silence was 
effective, and it never occurred to people that it proceeded from 
stupidity. The keen glance of his dark, deep-set eyes was 
suggestive of depths and capabilities of no mean order, and the 
air of quiet indifference with which he repelled familiarity and 
held inquisitiveness at arm’s length was perhaps his strongest 
weapon. 

Anyway the Major kept his own counsel, and, by allowing 
curiosity to remain unsatisfied and conjecture unconfirmed, 
excited an amount of interest in the large circle in which he 
moved, which might well have been bestowed upon a worthier 
object, and which surprised sometimes even himself. 

Doreen Masters meets him with the natural antipathy that 
every wholesome woman feels for the reputed “lady-killer,” to 
whose charms she is expected to fall a victim. Her imagination 
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has invested him with six inches more of height than he 
possesses, a conceited manner and an affected lisp, and the usual 
masher accompaniments of expansive shirt-front, eye-glass, and 
extensive collar, and when fact shows him to her in the person 
of a quiet, gentlemanly-looking man of middle height, removed 
from all trace of foppishness, her interest is gained in spite of 
herself. 

So far she goes with the herd, but she shows herself superior 
to it in that she allows no outward and visible sign to give the 
slightest clue to her inward impressions, and assumes towards 
Major Ferrison an air of easy indifference which can cry quits 
with his own! It is a metaphorical throwing down of the glove, 
and the Major accepts the challenge. 

Indifference acts upon him like a charm; it piques him into 
putting forth his powers. Resistance is very dear to him ; so few 
women offer him any, and when they do, it is mostly a clumsy 
pretence to be seen through at once, and broken down almost 
as soon. The number of his successes nauseates him, and yet 
the art of making them, elaborately studied, has become so much 
a matter of habit as to be almost inseparable from the man 
himself. 

Is it any wonder that when he finds himself in the society of 
a girl, young, bright, attractive, and above all, with an apparently 
genuine contempt for the very fact of his existence, that he 
should make use of the powers of which numberless triumphs 
have proved him to be possessed, to add yet another scalp to his 
wigwam ? 

Doreen Masters is country-born and country-bred, but as far 
removed, both in appearance and manner, from the inane, 
giggling, sentimental miss whom such facts present to our 
imagination, as she is superior to the usual run of faded, d/asé 
and frivolous girls with whom her stay in Town brings her in 
hourly contact. She is a wholesome woman, active in body, 
strong in mind, taking with her everywhere an atmosphere as 
refreshing as a strong sea-breeze. Her country life has been 
such as to develop her faculties instead of dwarfing them. A 
love of books and leisure for reading, powers of observation and 
opportunities innumerable for cultivating them, and the society 
of well-born, well-bred men and women, which, as a member of 
one of the oldest county families, she has a right to expect and 

Io 
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enjoy, her advantages have certainly been great, but much is due 
to the natural graciousness and innate tact which she possesses, 
added to an easy frankness of manner which is as charming as 
it is irresistible. 

Major Ferrison’s first impression of her is, that she is fair ; 
she has never looked more so, perhaps, than on the evening that 
she meets him—a graceful figure robed in soft white silk and 
pearls, eyes full of intelligence and sweetness, a face whose 
delicate rose tints come and go with delightful variableness ; his 
second that she is quite above the ordinary run of women; his 
third, that she possesses both spirit and independence; his 
fourth—well, no, I don’t think he would have cared to admit the 
fourth, even to himself, so why should I put it down in black and 
white? I share Society’s weakness for its Major, and feel 
a desire to shield him, even at the expense of my own veracity. 

“JT feel so disappointed, Doreen,” says Mrs. Talbot 
Fergusson to her niece as they roll home in her comfortable 
brougham. 

“Why, aunt? What has happened contrary to your wishes ? 
It was a very pleasant evening ; the music was excellent, the 
company select, and the supper first-rate; it appears to me 
that so strong a combination of this world’s goods excludes the 
possibility of disappointment ! ” 

“ Now, Doreen, that is so like you to try and evade my mean- 
ing! You know that I refer to Major Ferrison! I thought that 
you would be sure to like him—everybody does.” 

“How do you know I don’t? Considering the strong 
prejudice against him which your account of his person and 
propensities had inspired in me, I was agreeably surprised to 
find myself talking to him with some feeling of interest 
for his monosyllabic conversation, and his quiet, gentlemanly 
person !” 

“The interest was not apparent,” rejoins Mrs. Fergusson, 
“your manner was scarcely polite.” 


“It is not my way to jump down -people’s throats,” says 
Doreen, drily, “neither is it the Major’s. Heis too old a hand 
to play his cards in that manner; but in this instance I think 
that a woman’s instinct has shown itself superior to a man’s 
experience. He imagines he has taken the length of my foot; 
I £now that I have the correct measure of his!” 
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“My dear Doreen, you talk in riddles! I see nothing to find 
out in the Major. He is pleasant, good-looking, universally- 
sought-after, and——” 

“And a most eligible pavtz, eh, aunt? What ashame, isn’t 
it, dear?” she adds caressingly, “to put into such ugly words 
your kind little plans for my future settlement in life! Ah, 
Aunt Lucy, I wish I could convince you that it is all no good!” 

“You refer, 1 suppose, to that bumpkin cousin of yours?’’ 
says Mrs. Fergusson, angrily. “It is a piece of folly on the 
part of your father to allow such an engagement!” 

“There is none of any kind. My only bonds are self- 
imposed.” 

“ All the greater folly. It is not as if you had the excuse of 
never having been anywhere! No girl has had greater 
opportunities of seeing and mixing with desirable men vs 

“Like your Major,” interrupts Doreen, with a scornful laugh 
“ Perhaps, unlike other girls, | have consequently learnt to dis- 
tinguish the true from the false and am not to be taken by a 
gilt exterior. I know the ring of the true metal and I strongly 
suspect—no, I won’t be guilty of suspicions; Ill reserve myself 
for facts, and after a time [ll tell you what sort of a man this 
Major of yours is.” 

“[ doubt very much,” responds Mrs. Fergusson dolefully, 
“whether you'll have any more opportunities of judging. Your 
manner to him was so excessively cool that——” 

“That there is all the more reason he will want to come. I 
heard you ask him to tea. On what day?” 

“ Tuesday,” says Mrs. Fergusson, “ but he is so full of engage- 
ments, I doubt whether we shall see him.” 

“J, for one, shall survive the disappointment,” says Doreen, 
feeling fairly confident that the Major will put in an appearance 
and making, at the same time, a mental note of the day and 
her own line of conduct in the case of such an event. 

Mrs. Fergusson’s strong point is scarcely fixesse—her tactics 
are.always apparent and, invariably, weak. Tuesday finds her 
in her normal state of indecision as to the safest manner of 
ensuring Doreen’s attendance at tea-time, and she finally decides 
to betake herself to her own room on the plea of headache, 
enjoining upon her niece to let her know when visitors come 
and, in the meantime, to do the honours. 

10* 
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But luck is against the poor lady, and an unfortunate female 
friend, for whom she has ever since shown a deliberate aversion, 
is the first to arrive and summon her from her seclusion. On the 
excuse of fetching some work Doreen leaves the room, and a 
few minutes afterwards is leisurely strolling down Park Lane 
towards Stanhope Gate. 

She returns an hour afterwards, her hands full of flowers, to 
run against the Major in the hall, as he is about to take his 
departure. Cool, calm, gentlemanly and self-possessed as ever, 
neither in voice nor manner does Major Ferrison show any 
traces of the boredom he has been undergoing in an hour's /¢fe- 
a-téte with Mrs, Fergusson, nor the disappointment which he had 
felt at the absence of her niece. 

The hope of seeing her had taken him to Green Street. The 
same hope had kept him there for an unconscionable time, and 
he is leaving with a sense of mortification and rebuff that he is 
annoyed with himself for feeling. 

Miss Masters’ manner is a further mystification to him. It is 
so perfectly frank and friendly as to quite disabuse his mind of 
the idea that she has left to avoid him. Even that would be 
less wounding to his self-esteem than this absolutely amiable 
indifference, and, somehow, her words do not come like balm to 
the wounded amour propre. 

“Ah! how do you do? I’m so glad you came. My aunt 
said she was expecting you and she’s been so dull that I am sure 
a chat with you has done her good.” 


For the first time in his own remembrance, or anyone else’s, 
the Major is non-plussed; he absolutely has no answer to 
make. 


“What pretty flowers!” he murmurs, looking at the bunch of 
crimson and yellow roses she carries in her hand. 

“Yes; aren't they ?” she answers, putting them unceremoni- 
ously to his nose to be smelt. “They are for to-night’s dance. 
Are you going? No! What a pity!” and with a laughing 
good-bye which takes all weight from her words, she runs up- 
stairs and throws the flowers, as a propitiatory offering, into the 
lap of her indignant and injured aunt. 

Fate, however, contrives what Mrs. Fergusson’s ingenuity had 
failed to accomplish, and the ‘meetings between Doreen and 
Major Ferrison are frequent enough to raise hopes in a less 
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sanguine temperament. Whether they are the result of accident 
or design is best known to the Major; certain it is that they 
are not in any way brought about by the instrumentality of the 
young lady herself, whose manner still preserves the air of 
sublime indifference that characterized it at their first meeting. 

But a dangerous feeling has arisen between these two young 
people. No matter how much they may feign indifference, they 
have excited in one another a strange amount of curiosity and 
interest. 

When, after the first week or so of their acquaintance, her 
aunt laughingly asks her for her promised definition of the 
Major's character, Doreen is at a loss what to reply. 

“T cannot tell you,” she answers, “but of this I am sure; 
there is no happy medium in him; he is either all good or all 
bad—a jolly good fellow or a thorough blackguard.” 

“My dear child,’ says Mrs. Fergusson, “I really wish you 
would not make use of such strong expressions. They savour 
strongly of the stable, and are the result, I should imagine, of 
your association with horsey young men of the description 
of——” 

“Langley Gee,” says a cheery voice, as the tall, manly figure 
of a young fellow of about twenty-four obtrudes itself in the 
door, which has opened, unnoticed by the two ladies, during the 
conclusion of the last sentence. 

“Langley!” screeches Doreen, jumping up and upsetting her 
chair, in sudden excitement, “ by all that’s wonderful !” 

“Langley!” repeats Mrs. Fergusson, in chill, dry accents, ex- 
tending two fingers for the young man’s acceptance and in her 
heart echoing Sir Peter Teazle’s sentiment, though she cannot 
reconcile herself to the wording of it—‘“by all that’s damn- 
able!” 

Mrs. Fergusson foresees, in this untimely arrival, the overthrow 
of some of her pet plans, but that worthy lady’s reckoning wants, 
as usual, in astuteness. Her passage through the world has 
taught her but little of its ways, and she is unable to divine 
that a little opposition is more likely to forward her undesirable 
object than any other form of treatment. 

So she accords but scanty welcome to this young man mar- 
plot, a fact which does not seem to cause him any discomfiture, 
since the only welcome that he cares to receive is shining up at 
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him from Doreen’s speaking eyes, as she silently contemplates 
the manly, sunburnt face, the honest blue eyes and wide charac- 
teristic mouth of her lover. 

Her lover, undoubtedly, but one to whom she has not given 
the right to call himself so, whose rights she would not acknow- 
ledge, even to herself. And yet, free as she declares herself to 
be, and, indeed, is, those self-imposed bonds she knows are more 
binding than ring and book and parson could have made them, 

For the present she is her own mistress ; determined, unfet- 
tered, to take her fill of pleasure and enjoyment. Langley 
forms a very substantial figure in her background, and secure in 
that fact she does not feel that she wishes him to fill a more 
prominent part in her landscape. 

As to the future, she cannot imagine it without him, and when 
she dreams of the inevitable “settling down” to which we must 
all, sooner or later, come, she realises that he is indispensable. 

“What brings you to Town ?” she asks presently. 

“Important business,” he answers, smiling. 

“ Fiddle-de-dee,” is her rejoinder. 

“Tt is the first time that I have heard you admit your non- 
importance. I have come to look after you.” 

“Very kind of you,” she remarks, “but it is quite unnecessary 
I am in very good hands, am I not, Aunt Lucy ?” 

“Mr. Gee does not appear to think so,” says that matron with 
acidity. 

“The very best—next to my own,” he replies imperturbably. 
“Who's the latest mash, Doreen?” 

“Major Ferrison!” announces the butler, throwing open the 
door, and Langley’s “talk of the devil,’ is peremptorily 
suppressed by frowns from the two ladies as that irresistible 
person makes his entrance. 

The two men are introduced, and conceive a mutual dislike 
on the spot. The Major’s takes the usual form of all his 
emotions—calm indifference ; Langley, less self-possessed, more 
youthful and more inflammable, puts on a sulky appearance 
and glares at the intruder, thereby placing himself at a con- 
siderable disadvantage. Doreen notices the expression of quiet 
contempt depicted on the elder man’s face, and it annoys her. 
She feels that Langley, by ‘this school-boy display of a most 
unfounded and unreasonable. dislike, is comparing very un- 
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favourably with Major Ferrison, and in order to make him 
aware of her displeasure she ignores him altogether and turns 
her undivided attention to the latter, thereby adding fuel to the 
flames. 

“T have brought you a few flowers,” says the Major, address- 
ing himself to Doreen, uncovering the blue paper parcel he 
has with him and discovering an exquisite spray of yellow 
roses. 

“Confounded impudence !” mumbles Langley, in an indistinct 
undertone, but her quick ears catch the words and she annihilates 
him with a look. 

“ Thank you so much,” she answers, turning to the Major with 
her sweetest smile. “I shall wear them at to-night’s dance. Will 
you be there ?” she continues, in a voice of such interest that 
he drops his eyeglass and for one moment is so thrown off his 
guard as to be almost betrayed into some expression of feeling. 
The spasm though is but momentary and the Major is himself 
again. 

Langley waxes furious from the recesses of his arm-chair. 
He calls his cousin by her Christian name in a marked and 
pompous manner and quite unnecessarily frequently, and 
assumes a proprietorial air towards her, which she strongly 
resents and which is about the worst policy he could possibly 
have adopted. The Major votes him mentally a cub, but pre- 
serves a perfectly polite exterior towards him. He can afford to 
be generous, since unaccountably the young man’s presence has 
been the means of an increased goodwill towards him on the 
part of Miss Masters. He feels that Mr. Gee has compared, 
both physically and morally, unfavourably with himself, and as 
he walks away from the house he pulls his long moustache with 
a caressing gesture that shows that he is by no means displeased 
with his visit and its results. 

Mrs. Fergusson too recovers her equanimity, and finding that 
Mr. Gee is more likely to ensure the Major’s chance of success 
than to act as a foil to him in any way, she displays an amount 
of cordiality towards that young man which is to him as 
unaccountable as it is unexpected. 

Doreen is vexed and she shows it, and since Langley Gee’s 
world is centred in the smiles of that imperious young woman, 
he betakes himself to his club in a frame of mind the reverse of 
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the Major's, cursing loudly at cavalry officers in general, and 
more particularly at his own folly in losing his temper and 
making such an egregious ass of himself. 

A few hours later, as the Major is lolling against the wall in a 
crowded ball-room, his face wearing its usual expression of 
boredom and eznzz, and his mind occupied with speculations as 
to where Miss Masters may or may not be, the sound of a 
bright laugh near him rouses him from his reverie and solves the 
problem. 

“The Tenth don’t dance, I see,” says Doreen, affecting a 
society drawl and smiling at him as she passes by on the arm 
of her partner. 

“No, not unless you will give me one,” he answers quietly, 
and then producing his programme, a long record of unfulfilled 
engagements, he asks her for the twelfth. 

“Can’t give you anything,” she says, shaking her head, “ before 
the first extra.” 

“Wouldn't it be possible to manage one before then?” he 
enquires meaningly. 

“It might, but when I make engagements I keep them,” with 
a return to her old zzsouciante manner. “Perhaps,” hesitatingly, 
“Bobby Armstrong would let me off—but no—Bobby is young 
and can’t dance a little bit, and on that account would feel the 
slight all the more ; so he shall have his dance, if he wants it, 
and you shall have the first extra—or nothing,” she adds, but 
the words are so pleasantly said, that it takes all rudeness from 
them. 

The Major accepts the inevitable and she moves on. He is 
undergoing an entirely new course of treatment at the hands of 
this strange girl, but she charms him, in spite of himself, and he 
flatters himself, somehow, that under all her nonchalance he has 
excited her interest, if nothing more. 

Anyway, he finds pleasure in the thought that she wears his 
flowers, and he acknowledges, as he watches her movements, that 
they could not have graced a lovelier form or reposed on a 
fairer bosom. There is something about her so different to the 
ordinary run of women, so frank and independent, so friendly 
and yet so distant. She talks with animation and yet not for 
effect, and she seems quite unconscious of her own charms, and 
uses none of the little coquettish airs and mincing manners with 
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which many women try to secure the admiration of the other 
sex. Major Ferrison feels that to win her regard is much; she 
is what he would call “ an peu difficile,’ and that her love, to the 
man who wanted it, would be a treasure beyond price. He is 
not sure that he does want it, he would scarcely know what to 
do with it were it bestowed on him, for portionless girls, how- 
ever charming, are things which he must eschew: but his ruling 
passion is too strongly developed to be resisted, and he expe- 
riences an unconquerable desire to make her independent spirit 
subservient to his own ; to see the love-light well up into those 
expressive eyes and to feel that the depth of feeling of which he 
rightly judges her capable has been called into existence by him 
and for him alone. 

But although his desires are somewhat wide of fulfilment and 


although Doreen is entirely ignorant of the nature of them, she 
feels that she is not entirely free from the Major’s influence. 
He possesses an attraction for her which she is at a loss to 
account for and which is almost magnetic in its nature, for 
there is nothing in his person or character calculated to give rise 
to it. He puzzles and perplexes her more and more at each 


successive meeting ; he is an enigma which she cannot solve. 
She thinks him shallow and the next moment the earnest look 
of his deep-set eyes gives the lie to her thoughts; she deems 
him conceited, but she cannot prove it by one single act or 
speech ; she calls him a flirt and yet neither in his conduct to 
herself or to other women are there any indications of the fact. 

“What can it matter?” she argues to herself, annoyed that 
she allows it to enter into her thoughts at all, “what is the man 
to me?” and yet she finds herself revolving the same question 
over and over again in her mind, with irritating persistency. 

“ Never saw such a cool fish,” is Bobby Armstrong’s comment. 

“What sort of a man is he?” asks Doreen, with affected 
indifference. 

“ Amongst men he is looked upon as a very good sort of fellow 
but with women he’s the very devil—beg your pardon, Miss 
Masters—awfully sorry—what I meant to say is—if I were a 
woman I should keep clear of him.” 

“Thanks, I am not in need of your advice,” said Doreen 
coolly ; “I don’t think the Major will number me amongst his 
victims.” 
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“No, I should think not,” says Bobby warmly, “you're too 
jolly independent; and yet, do you know, Miss Masters, I’ve 
heard other women say the same thing and a short time after- 
wards they’ve been more hopelessly mashed over him than any of 
his other admirers, due, probably, to the fact that he has taken 
more trouble to make them so, Excuse my resorting to Scripture, 
Miss Doreen, but I’ve seen a good deal of this sort of thing in 
my time,” continues Bobby with an air of experience and 
authority that sits curiously on his undeveloped frame, “ ‘and he 
that thinketh he standeth, let him take heed lest he fall,” he con- 
cludes in a mysterious whisper as the opening strains of the first 
extra make themselves heard and the Major advances and claims 
his partner. 

“Why do you come to a ball if you don’t care to dance ?” 
asks Doreen. 

“ Dancing was not the object with which I came,” he answers, 

“What was then?” He doesn’t respond this time, but he 
looks at Miss Masters, and the look is sufficiently expressive to 
make her feel almost embarrassed. 

“You have been devoting yourself very assiduously to my 
aunt,’ Doreen goes on, “I am sure she will feel highly flattered, 
considering the many envious looks the fact has extracted from 
younger and fairer women.” 

“T had an object to gain—and to get into your aunt’s good 
graces was the nearest means to my end.” 

“ Candid, at least,” says his partner, “but perhaps it would be 
wiser to keep the fact to yourself. Am I to be permitted to 
know what the object is? I might be able to assist you in the 
furtherance of it.” 


“You could, very materially. I want your aunt to promise to 
bring you to Henley on the Cup day—a party of us are going— 
ina launch; and the whole thing is organised by me and for 
your enjoyment.” 


” 


“It is very good of you—but—— 

“ Now why raise any objection? What is there to prevent ?” 

“The fact,” answers Dorecn, “that I have promised to be 
home for my cousin’s birthday, which falls on the same date. I 
cannot disappoint him ; you heard him say that there was to be 
a dinner and so on, in honour of the occasion !” 

“So Mr. Gee is your cousin! Well, I can hardly expect my 
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poor wishes to have weight by the side of his superior claims,” 
with emphasis. “I can only put in a plea for myself,” he con- 
tinues, “on the ground that I have planned this picnic solely and 
entirely in the hope that you might be induced to go, and that if 
you don’t I shall be woefully disappointed! By-the-bye, will 
you let me say how nice a young fellow I thought your cousin ; 
how much I should like to know him better !” 

Doreen turns and looks at the Major. There is apparently no 
sarcasm intended, no arriére pensée; he is speaking in all good 
faith. She feels she has never liked him so well before. His 
influence is beginning to assert itself over her, the subtle fascina- 
tion of his quiet impressive manner, which conveys so much 
meaning and gives no offence. Never by word has he hinted 
that he cares for her, and yet his thought for her, the way in 
which he seeks her society and surrounds her with those petéts 
soins which to a woman are so dear because indicative of 
affection, all tend to prove that at least he is not indifferent to 
her. 

The Major certainly has realised that at times silence is not 
only effective—but golden. If speech were necessary to the ac- 
complishment of some of his designs, it might lead in many 
instances to complications of a disagreeable nature, which he 
does not wish to incur. As it is, his method—successful as most 
methods are whose strong point is subtlety, suggestive of reserved 
force—gains him his end and commits him to nothing. 

As Doreen wishes him good-night on this particular evening, 
she makes up her mind that, if matters can be so arranged with 
her cousin Langley, she will try and remain for the Henley picnic. 
In addition to the fact that it is a sight she has never before 
witnessed, is a genuine desire to gratify Major Ferrison’s wish to 
give her pleasure. He is so totally different to what she at first 
imagined him to be, that she feels as if she owed him some 
reparation for the wrong which, mentally, she has done him, and 
the instinctive aversion with which she prepared to meet him 
gives place to a feeling that has something of tenderness in it. 

Not that I mean for one minute to insinuate that Doreen is in 
danger of fulfilling Bobby Armstrong’s prophecy and becoming 
one of the Major’s victims. 

Her love for her cousin Langley is a feeling inextricably inter- 
woven with ther whole life; he is associated with all her past, 
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her future is indissoluble from him—and she would not have had 
it otherwise, but the very surety of her affection makes her allow 
herself greater licence and a longer tether than most women 
under similar circumstances might do—because she thinks that 
for her there is no danger in doing so. 

“No matter what you do—so long as your heart’s true,” she 
says laughingly one day to Langley, in answer to a feeble 
objection he has made to the daily increasing intercourse between 
the Major and herself; and her cousin, accustomed to be over- 
ruled by her in all things, smiles a grim assent, and takes refuge 
in silence. 

But his visit to Town is a disappointment to him; he feels 
himself to be in the way, and Doreen, to some extent, shares the 
feeling. 

Tact is a quality absolutely wanting in Mr. Gee's compo- 
sition ; he is so entirely honest that he understands none but 
plain words and plain dealings, and, desiring nothing better than 
to spend his days in the society of Miss Masters, he is unable to 
realise that there may be moments when his absence would be a 
relief. 

He follows her with a pertinacity that becomes positively 
annoying. Even in her shopping expeditions she is not exempt 
from his zealous guardianship, and he will sit by whilst ribbons 
and laces are being discussed, looking hopelessly bored but 
resigned, until Doreen becomes almost irritated by his presence. 

“Langley,” she says to him one day, “J think you had better 
go home!” 

“Why?” he asks. “Are you tired of me?” 

“No, not exactly, but I think I should enjoy myself better if 
you were not here. I know that you hate all this kind of going 
about, and to see you looking hopelessly bored acts as a kind of 
wet blanket on my spirits. Besides, I can see that your presence 
is a source of great annoyance to my aunt.” 

“Yes—old cat!” murmurs Langley, irreverently, “because it 
stands in the way of other views she may entertain for you!” 

“What do you mean ?” asks Doreen quickly. 

“Why, Major Ferrison of course,” he replies. “It’s as plain as 
a pikestaff; the man follows you about everywhere, pays you no 
end of attentions and is hopelessly mashed! He’s one of your 
society humbugs. I’ve seen lots of the same sort.” 
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“Then I am sorry I have not,” says Doreen, roused to indig- 
nation by the apparent injustice of Langley’s speech. “I like 
Major Ferrison, and, what’s more, I intend to go on doing so, 
and I think it very bad taste on your part to abuse him. He 
has done nothing to you ; on the contrary he has spoken of you 
in a manner which you don’t deserve, and which makes you 
compare very unfavourably with him after your ill-natured 
remarks about him. He has been consistently kind and atten- 
tive to my aunt and myself, and has never said one word to me 
that——” 

“No; by Jove!” interrupts Langley. “If he had I would 
have taught him a lesson.” 

“Why you ?” she asks coolly. 

“ Because—because I am your—— 

“ Cousin,” puts in Doreen, “ that is all. Surely the relationship 
is scarcely near enough to warrant such interference on your part.” 

“No; that is not all,’ replies Langley, hotly ; “you are my 
promised wife.” 

“T am nothing of the kind,’ she answers emphatically. 
“Please let there be no misunderstanding between us on this 
point. What may happen in the future, I cannot tell; for the 
present I am free and intend to remain so.” 

“Then I have nothing more to say,” he rejoins quietly, but 
the pained expression of his face disarms her and her ill-temper 
melts at sight of it. She goes to him and puts her arms round 
his neck with a caressing gesture that would mollify the hardest 
heart and completely overcomes the anger of the man who loves 
her better than his life. 

“Why do you make me say things that are horrid and that I 
do not mean?” she asks, presently. “I think your prejudice 
against Major Ferrison is unfounded, and surely your nature is 
too large a one to be influenced by idle suppositions. Besides, 
Langley, if you cannot trust me, then you ought not to marry me. 
Surely affection that will not bear a test is worth but little, and 
if you think that I am in danger of caring for another man more 
than yourself, then, in God’s name, do not try to avert it, but let 
you and me discover our mistake before it is irretrievable.” 

“It’s not that I do not trust you, Doreen, but I know how 
hard it is for the strongest natures to resist the influence of a 
man like Major Ferrison, possessed of great powers of fascina- 


” 
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tion and using them unscrupulously, but with such consummate 
tact and skill that the fact isn’t apparent, even to oneself. It 
is like taking an insidious poison, that creeps into your veins 
and undermines and saps your whole life and strength before 
you are almost aware of its existence, but the final result of 
which is as sudden as it is fatal. I want to protect you.” 

“Your love does that, more than your presence,” she inter- 
rupts. “Men never understand that women so love their liberty 
that the mere suggestion of fetters, even be they golden, is 
galling to them. ‘Let them alone, and they'll come home,’” she 
adds laughingly, “and so will I, but let me have my run now. 
I can’t bear to be always followed and watched. It makes me 
feel like a prisoner, and, although you are the dearest of gaolers, 
for the time being I prefer my freedom.” 

And so Langley Gee has no alternative but to take his 
departure. 

Mrs. Fergusson has some difficulty in suppressing the satis- 
faction she feels under the circumstances, but Doreen, when it 
comes to bidding her cousin good-bye, with the inconsistency 
of a woman feels a strange reluctance to part with him. 

“Tt’s only for so short a time, barely a fortnight,’ she says 
as they stand on the platform together, interchanging a few last 
words. 


“You will be home for my birthday, Doreen? I shall count 
upon that.” 

“And I will not disappoint you,” she answers. “ By-the-bye, 
how does the little mare get on ?” 

“Qh, very well. She requires a good deal of management, 
but by the time you come home! shall have got her into fairly 
good training. She has a bad habit of refusing, but a little 
patience and a little more confidence in herself will soon over- 
come it. Doreen, are you sure you do not mind giving up this 
Henley picnic ? ” 

“ No—o,” she says, but the answer isn’t altogether satisfactory 
to Langley, and, noticing the fact, she hastens to remedy it. “I 
would much rather give it up than be absent on your birthday,” 
she adds,” so there’s an end: of the matter,” and although the 
assurance from her sends him away with a glad look on his 
young face, mentally he is still somewhat perturbed on the 
subject. But when Doreen told him that his love would prove 
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a greater safeguard to her than his presence, she spoke nothing 
less than the truth. When he is not there to exact her loyalty 
and affection she feels far more ready to give it to him. 

Doreen is a sweet woman and a true, but she is not exempt 
from many of the failings of her sex. She is inclined to be 
wilful and imperious somewhat, and she has a largely developed 
vein of that attribute of all bad women and most good ones— 
coquetry. She would be horrified if anyone suggested that she 
was flirting with Major Ferrison ; she does not wish that their 
intimacy should advance any further than it has already done, 
but she canot help but be flattered by the exclusive attention of 
aman whose attitude towards creation in general appears to be 
one of sublime indifference, and in whom, now that she thinks 
she knows him, she has discovered many sterling qualities that 
are unsuspected by those who have not been allowed the 
insight into his character which he has permitted her to gain. 

“How he could care!” she reflects (to herself) as she thinks 
of the earnest expression of his keen eyes, which seem to see 
and reveal all things, and a little thrill of gratified vanity passes 
through her when she thinks that perhaps he can and does, fol- 
lowed afterwards by a feeling of remorse at her own thoughts 
and the unconscious infidelity of them towards her cousin. 

But when, after one of these phases, she meets the Major, he 
completely disarms her and makes her resolves melt into thin 
air by shewing her that they are totally unnecessary, with the 
result that she reproaches herself for her want of understanding 
and feels renewed confidence in him. 

That elaborate personage has not studied women and their 
ways for so long without having arrived at some knowledge of 
the inner workings of their minds as expressed by the variations 
of their moods, and by always waiting to ascertain the latter he 
is able to take his cue from them and knows exactly the right 
line of conduct to pursue, in order to attain the desired result. 

The principal object which the Major has at present in view 
is to persuade Miss Masters to stay for the Henley picnic, his 
desire that she should remain probably being heightened by her 
determined refusal to do so. 

He does not combat her determination with arguments and 
persistent entreaties ; he accepts her fiat with an air of resigned 
disappointment that does more than anything else could do to 
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shake her in her resolve, and she finds herself constantly wishing 
that it were possible to gratify his wishes without breaking her 
word to her cousin. 

Mrs. Ferguson's entreaties are more demonstrative, though less 
effectual, but they add some weight in the scale, and are so 
importunate that Doreen would sometimes be glad to silence 
them with consent. 

When the means, however, for doing so are provided in the 
most unexpected manner, she hesitates to make use of them. 

It is two days before the eventful picnic, and the eve of 
Doreen’s departure from Town. Mrs. Fergusson has invited 
two guests to dinner—Major Ferrison and another, and whilst 
the gentlemen are sipping their wine downstairs, the ladies are 
sitting out on the balcony, enjoying the scent of the flowers with 
which it is crowded, and the coolness of the evening air after an 
oppressively hot June day. 

The far-off sound of ever-rolling wheels mingles at times with 
the sharp shriek of a passing train and the occasional music of 
a nearer street-organ struggling feebly to be heard above the 
noise and din, and tell of active stirring life, the life of the 
pleasure-seeking, and the busy, work-a-day world. 

Doreen listens, and finds pleasure in the various sounds which 
are sufficiently distant not to be disagreeable and blend into an 
almost harmonious roar. She sighs when she thinks that to- 
morrow will see her beyond the reach of it all; she feels so in 
sympathy with this hurrying, eager crowd of human life, pressing 
ever onwards towards some goal, which the sad majority seldom 
reach. She likes the rush, the excitement of her London life, 
and feels that after it there will be a certain tameness in a return 
to her home pursuits and country surroundings. 

“Is that all she regrets?” her own mind, that rigorous, 
insatiable self-accuser asks, but she puts the question impatiently 
from her, and rising from her chair, refusing as it were to enter 
into any analysation of her regrets, she confronts a maid with a 
letter in her hand. 

“From Langley,” she says, in answer to her aunt’s questioning 
glance, and smiling at the shrug of disapproval with which the 
old lady resettles herself for a quiet doze. 

She is awakened out of it somewhat rudely by an exclamation 
from her niece. 
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“Listen to this,” she says, and goes on to read. 


“¢T have reproached myself ever since I left for my selfish 
insistence that you should return for my birthday. That to have 
you here must be a joy to me, you cannot doubt; but at the 
same time I wish you to follow entirely your own wishes in the 
matter. As you say, you have never yet had an opportunity of 
going to Henley, and it is a thing that everyone should see, and 
although I shall miss you sorely from the feast, believe me that 
in pleasing yourself you will please me.’ 


“Dear, unselfish old fellow,” says Doreen, kissing the letter 
with enthusiasm; “he shall lose nothing by his generosity. If 
I had wavered before, this letter has quite decided me. I would 
not disappoint him for the world——” 

“What nonsense you are talking, Doreen,” says her aunt, 
quite awake by this time. “It’s all very right and proper of 
Langley, but only what he ought to have said from the 
beginning. Of course you will stay; you will have plenty of 
opportunities of gracing his birthday feasts in the future, 
probably more than you will care about, since you intend to 
make such a fool of yourself, but you will not have many more 
chances of going to Henley, or indeed any civilized form of 
entertainment, it appears to me, after you have once buried 
yourself in the country with that young man. Of course I do 
not expect my wishes to have any weight,” continues Mrs. 
Fergusson, lapsing into an injured and tearful tone, “or I would 
ask you asa favour to myself to stay. Major Ferrison”—as he 
enters the room—* do come out here and persuade this silly girl 
to listen to reason!” And as, in answer to her summons, he 
steps out on to the balcony, she goes inside in quest of her other 
guest, and leaves him alone with Doreen. 

Doreen is prepared to be obstinate ; coercion, whether gentle 
or otherwise, always raises a spirit of resistance in her, and she 
resolves to combat all the Major’s arguments with determination’ 

She is somewhat nonplussed when he forbears to use any. 
After a short account of the substance of her letter and her 
intentions with regard to it, he merely says: 


“You must do as you think right. After all perhaps it is 
best.” 
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“Why best?” she asks, quickly; womanlike, ready to 
quarrel with his acquiescence. “ How can it matter much cither 
way?” 

“To you, perhaps not,” he answers. “ But to me—— However, 
I quite understand your feeling in the matter, and I don’t for 
one minute pretend to dispute Mr. Gee's right to your society. 
I should be even more exacting were I in his place,” and the 
Major finishes with something very like a sigh, and as he 
leans on the balcony the light from a street lamp, falling 
partially on his face, shows it to be sad, almost careworn in 
expression. A_ feeling, something like pity, has arisen in 
Doreen’s breast for Major Ferrison—so tender a sentiment in 
the heart of a true woman that it is almost akin to love. Does 
he care for her? Can she doubt it? Although he has never 
transgressed by word of mouth or deed, is there not a language 
more potent still which conveys to her the fact in every look and 
action? And to-morrow she is leaving him, perhaps for always ; 
leaving him to loneliness and probable suffering. She is perplexed 
and bewildered, already she finds herself wavering. Langley 
himself has told her to do as she likes, and yet 
— 

“You are wrong in thinking that Ido not want to stay,” she 
says, after a pause spent in perplexing indecision. “Ido, very 
much. I would give a great deal, but——” 

“That terrible ‘ but’ again,” puts in Major Ferrison. 

“You do not understand,” she interrupts. 

“T do,” he answers, “better than you think,” and she feels 
somehow that he does, for there is a mysterious sympathy about 
him which she has always been quick to recognise, “and I will 
not attempt to influence you, except by urging one small 
plea for myself, on the ground that since Mr. Gee does not 
object, out of the wealth of years that will be his, it is not much 
to ask for the loan of your society for one short day.” 

Doreen feels the Major’s influence beginning to assert 
itself over her; she is always more or less conscious of it—a 
subtle influence that seems to deprive her of will and power of 
reasoning rightly, that in this present instance makes all her 
objections, substantial as she knows them to be, appear weak 
and foolish, even to herself. What devil is it that suddenly 
enters into her, making her turn towards him, her upturned 
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face dangerously near to his, her star-like eyes and voice 
full of the tenderness which every woman feels towards the 
man whom she thinks she has wronged, whom she believes to 
be suffering, and through his love for her, and says: 

“Would you care very much if I stayed or went?” 

The Major is a very good actor, but even he is surprised at 
times into something like genuineness. He likes this woman 
more than he can say ; not better than himself, but sufficiently to 
regret that socially and pecuniarily she should not be altogether 
suitable to him as a wife, and now, under the influence of the 
hour, her bewitching presence and her softened mood, it is all he 
can do to restrain himself from demonstrating his feelings 
in a manner which would effectually have ruined him in her 
eyes. 

“Care ? If I could tell you how much!” he answers, in a tone 
full of meaning, and then, as if afraid of what he has said, and 
its effect upon her, he abruptly re-enters the drawing-room and 
leaves Doreen standing alone. But his looks, his words, his 
tone, have done their work, and the following morning a letter 
is winging its way to Langley Gee, telling him that Doreen has 
made up her mind to stay for the Henley picnic. 


(To be concluded.) 






































LORD JOHN’S BARGAIN. 


Lord Fobn’s Bargain. 


BY RICHARD ARKWRIGHT. 


Author of ‘‘ The Queen Anne’s Gate Mystery, &c., &c.”’ 


My brother-in-law, Lord John St. Pierre, regarded with no little 
complacency his own possessions and achievements. He was 
proud, in the first place, of the fact that he was a St. Pierre, and 
at the same time considered himself a competent representative 
of the talents and graces of the ancient and illustrious house of 
Stoneyhurst. In the next place he was very proud of his repu- 
tation as one of the best shots at driven game in the United 
Kingdom, and of his consequent exfrée into many country 
houses where only brilliant shots were welcomed. He was also 
proud, very proud, of his own perfect manners, and plumed 
himself, not without cause, on his insinuating address. It was on 
his reputation, however, as a successful collector of china, that he 
principally piqued himself, and the trifling sums which he had 
paid for various articles of vertu which ornamented his rooms at 
the Albany formed his favourite theme of conversation. Indeed 
if all he said was true, and if all the china was really genuine, he 
fully deserved the congratulations which he claimed. 

Nor did he fail to see how valuable were the three first-men- 
tioned qualifications in their reference to this latter pursuit. Many 
a cottager, who would have refused to sell his precious little 
heirlooms to the travelling dealer, was only too proud to part 
with them, at perhaps a lower price, to a Lord John—a Lord 
John too who spoke so prettily and made himself so agreeable. 
It was grand to think that some little figure or cup and saucer 
which had stood unnoticed in a cupboard, should take its place, 
as the seller fondly imagined would be the case, among the price- 
less gems of Stoneyhurst Abbey. 

John’s presence too at so many sporting places gave him 
opportunities of admission into the interiors of cottagers’ and 
keepers’ houses which might not otherwise have been obtained. 
It is not given to everyone to be a district visitor, tax collector, or 
school-attendance officer, and without such or similar professions 
it is not easy to gain an introduction uninvited to the homes of 
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the poor. Lord John, however, had special privileges, and he lost 
no opportunity of availing himself of the facilities offered by 
shooting luncheons in farm houses or keepers’ lodges on the 
different properties over which he shot. 


A few winters ago, my brother-in-law came to shoot at my 
home, Pen Owen Court in Monmouthshire. Knowing, as I did, 
how unfavourably the bags even on my best days would compare 
with the slaughter to which John was accustomed, I had had 
some hesitation in inviting him into such an out-of-the-way part 
of the world. 

He had heard, however, of the wonderful stand at Eastfield 
Coppice, said to be perhaps the most difficult and sporting in 
England, and was anxious to try his hand at our “ Rocketers.” I 
had no possible objection, and he was invited for three days’ 
shooting. 

A sad and mysterious calamity, however, in connection with 
the death of one of the beaters, happened on the first day, and 
the unhappy incident prevented us from carrying out the week’s 
programme. 

Guests who have no resources to occupy them, when sport 
fails, are naturally difficult to entertain, and consequently I was 
not altogether sorry when my visitors, with the exception of Lord 
John, decided upon taking their departure on the morning which 
succeeded the catastrophe. 

He, however, remained, and in the course of the afternoon 
announced his intention of going up to the keeper’s house where 
we had lunched on the previous day, and of course I offered to 
walk there with him. Rather to my surprise, he seemed to have 
no particular desire for my society, and I began to wonder if his 
projected visit had any connection with the mysterious affair to 
which I have alluded. At any rate I determined to accompany 
him, and on the way I was made a confidant of his Lordship’s 
intentions. On the previous day he had noticed two china 
figures on the keeper’s chimney- piece, and though with a 
connoisseur’s natural suspicion, he had at the time done nothing 
to attract general attention to them, he now confessed that he 
had every reason to believe that they were old Dresden. He 
imagined them to be of great value, and had determined to pick 
them up as cheaply as he could. I have never quite been able to 
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make up my mind about the morality of such a proceeding, but 
I thoroughly disliked the idea of any one “picking up” a 
valuable article “cheap” from one of my own retainers, and as 
it were under my own sanction. However, I determined to bide 
my time and see what happened. 

John annoyed me very much at the first opening of negotia- 
tions. He began by asking Mrs. Rawlins, whose husband was 
not at home, questions about the family of the dead beater, with 
expressions of the most profound sympathy for his orphaned 
daughter. Of course there was no harm in these inquiries, 
indeed they were quite natural. But the questioner’s manner 
was so affected, and his expressions of regret and sympathy so 
exaggerated, that I could scarcely believe their sincerity, and 
felt sure that he was thinking more of the Dresden figures than 
of poor Nelly. 

The next proceeding consisted of a glance round the room in 
affected admiration of various ornaments with which it was 
decorated. Some mis-shapen stuffed birds, some tawdry prints» 
even some hidcous compositions of shells and moss, came in by 
turns for their share of admiration. And then at last with a 
look at the two figures on the mantel-piece : 

“Oh, by-the-bye, Mrs. Rawlins,” (John always managed to 
get his victims’ names correctly), “ What are those china groups? 
Have you had them long?” 

“That china, my Lord, was a present from my grandmother, 
and I set great store by it.” 

(I easily follow my _ brother-in-law’s calculation. “Mrs. 
Rawlins’s grandmother! The things must be a hundred years 
old, at least !””) 

“Have you any fancy to part with them?” he continued, “ I 
don’t suppose they are worth much, but I should like a little 
remembrance of Monmouthshire, and of our pleasant lunch here 
yesterday.” 

“Oh, my Lord, if it wasn’t for Rawlins, I should be glad to 
give them to your Lordship, or (with a glance at me) any 
gentleman staying at the Court.” 

(I wonder what his Lordship would have said if I had not 
been present.) 

“Oh no, Mrs. Rawlins, I can’t think -of taking them for 
nothing.’ 
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“Well, my Lord, I doubt if my grandmother, if she’d ha’ 
been alive, would have liked the idea of my selling her presents.” 

Lord John’s countenance fell. 

“Certainly,” added Mrs. Rawlins, “she wasn’t too proud to 
sell herown. Why she got ten guineas for two figures not half 
so gay as these, from a travelling pedlar—one was just a 
black woman, with a head on like an elephant, and the other 
a woman too, but she and her children were feeding a swan.” 

(Lord John’s face expressed—“I was right, they are old 
Dresden! The woman with an elephant’s head! The group 
which represents Africa! The woman and children feeding a 
swan! Leda and attendant Cupids! and these are two of the 
companion groups. Worth fifteen guineas each, any day, at 
Christie’s.”) 

“Then in that case,” he went on, “I shall be glad to give you 
five pounds for the pair.” 

“Well, my lord, I should not like to take your lordship’s 
money without asking the pedlar 





and he is in the village again 
—if these are real genuine. He got, I heard, twenty guineas for 
what he took from grandmother. She was housekeeper, sir,” (to 
me), “as you have heard tell, at the Duke of Belfort’s.” (I had 
heard this circumstance mentioned once or twice before, and was 
acquainted with the reputation of the Belfort collection of china.) 

Lord John turned quite pale. 

“Oh, my good woman,” he cried, “ I'll give you ten pound and 
take my chance,” and he immediately handed Mrs. Rawlins the 
money which he had ready for such an emergency and which she 
promptly pocketed. 

“Shall I dust them first, my lord?” she asked, producing as 
she did so, a heavy damp towel. 

“For heaven’s sake, woman, no.” (Now the bargain was 
struck, there was no need of further civility.) “Dll take them 
with me just as they are. George, you won’t mind carrying one, 
will you?” 

I did mind carrying one, very much. I disliked the whole 
transaction. John had certainly paid a considerable sum of 
money, but even with my imperfect acquaintance with such 
matters, I knew that if these groups were genuine, they were 
worth fully thirty guineas the pair. I had my suspicions, how- 
ever, about them, and on our way home, I asked my companion 
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how he could feel so absolutely certain about their genuineness. 
“ There is no Dresden mark,” I said. 

“Qh isn’t there?” was the reply. “Don’t you see there is a 
smear of cement on the bottom of both of them? That was 
probably put there, at the time there was a heavy tax on Dresden 
china, and proves their antiquity. I will show you the crossed 
swords underneath to-night.” 

I held my tongue. 

Our house party, as I have said, had broken up, but several of 
the neighbours were coming to dine, and Lord John deferred the 
removal of the cement till after dinner, when we should be all 
together in the drawing-room, and he would have an audience 
sufficiently large and appreciative. 

The proper moment arrived—a pen knife was produced, and 
the plaster carefully and ceremoniously scraped off. But instead 
of the crossed swords appeared the following inscription— 


A PRESENT FROM NEWPORT, 1883. 
Pe 


the year previous to the Bargain! 

When new, these groups might have been worth eighteen 
pence each. In their present condition they would have been 
dear at a shilling the pair. 

I confess that I felt little sympathy with the purchaser, but I 
was distressed to think that Mrs. Rawlins, whose character for 
honesty had been irreproachable, should have seemed to vouch 
for the antiquity of the china and also to have hidden the tell- 
tale inscription. 

Her answer was simple. The ornaments ad been given her 
as a birthday present, by her grandmother, who had died only a 
few weeks before the Bargain, at the ripe age of ninety-eight, 
and the cement had been added with the cbject of making them 
stand steadily on the mantel-piece. 

But there was a twinkle in Mrs. Rawlins’s eye, when she 
offered me this explanation, and even now I hardly know how far 
innocent was her share in 
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Memories of the Great Paris LErbibition. 


THERE was a gradual squeezing up to the right-hand side of the 
railway carriage as the train steamed into the Newhaven 
station. This was followed by an excited rush towards any 
possible exit on to the Harbour platform. Then breathless 
people, with tickets in their mouths, with bruised shins from 
cables and mooring hawsers along the dimly illuminated quay, 
and with Gladstone bags in their hands that got jammed hope- 
lessly between the excited bodies of the pursuers, waited their 
turn at the narrow gangways of the tidal boat that was to bear 
them to Dieppe. 

With more broken shins, over the darkened decks, shot from 
the gangways like pellets, the pursued and the pursuers went 
for the cabins fore and aft, and after narrow escapes of breaking 
their necks at the steep descent of cabin stairs, they found 
themselves in saloons that were faintly scented with mustard and 
cold beef and whiskey, and that were ringed round with coffin- 
looking sofas in two layers, each sofa shewing a pair of strong 
boots projecting above the coffin end, and we knew that others 
had edged up to the right-hand railway carriage doors, others 
had rushed to the quay side—we almost hoped others had 
bruised their shins— before us, and that the tidal boat was full. 

Nothing for it but to return to the upper decks. 

But the upper decks were full and were disgorging a dis- 
appointed torrent of folk who had imagined that the cabins 
lay that way, and had striven for a berth as excitedly and 
impaticntly as they now denounced the quiet ones in possession 
of all the seats upon the wished-for upper deck. 

There was nothing for it but to be patient, and do as the 
steamer did for three or four mortal hours—wait. 

At last the steam whistle hooted, the hawsers were loosed, and 
we set sail for the Paris Exhibition. Talk of dewy decks, never 
dew lay heavier upon October grass than it lay upon the good 
ship Victoria's deck. Many were the people who sat down dry 
and rose up wet, but the great moon smiled quietly above us as 
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over the still and dewy seas we went, and a great calm fell upon 
the quiet vessel. Beachy Head glimmered like a ghost, and we 
saw the misty, moony England, “a silver isle set in a silver sea” 
as we sped out beneath the dim stars to mect our fate. The 
heavens were kind, the sea was laid to sleep, and many of us 
followed the sea’s example, all but the lying. Weary bundles of 
dew-drenched and dreamy, nodding humanity in every attitude 
sat or leaned about, and the paddle-wheels splashed a sleepy 
kind of music and the funnels hummed a dreamy tune, and the 
moon went down and the stars came out, and the stars sank 
down and the sun arose, and sucha morning broke upon the 
Channel as it has been seldom my lot to behold. Brightly 
flashing in the sun the quaint French fisher luggers drifted by 
us. The land became a mist, a mirage, a cloud, a rampart— 
next, cliffs and green fields were seen, then trees, cliffs and wind- 
mills and houses appeared, and Dieppe was ours—no, the tide 
would not admit of that, so to make believe we were not waiting 
the good ship Victoria pirouetted about and took the sea as one 
sees swans do upon tideless lakes. At last a signal was given 
from the quay, and holding all our nostrils we ventured in above 


the sewerage of La Belle France to our anchorage by the long- 
legged, sea-weed covered pier, and we felt we were Englishmen 
no more. 


The Abbé in his queer black hat, his long cassock coat and 
bands of white and black, looked down on us ; the gendarme in 
cocked hat and sword at side, nodded at us; the porter in dirty 
blue linen blouse and dirtier blue linen trousers, yelled at. us; 
and high above all the babble and the gabble, in silent sorrow 
upon his golden cross, the image of the Crucified hung silent 
and faced the morning sun. 

Another rush and squeeze and jam, and with the sound of 
“Cafe, complet, un franc, one shilling Engleesh,” the rascals! in 
our ears, we entered the carriages of the “grand vitesse,’ and 
starting off to sound of bell and horn went along up the main 
streets through the Dieppe Fish Market, as if we were only a 
tram and nota train, and left behind the sabots and the white 
caps of the swarthy, sun-burnt Dieppe market women; left 
behind at last the scent of the Dieppe harbour, and out into 


the pleasant fields of Normandy we steamed for Rouen and 
Paris. 
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How rosy shone the apples, how the poplars shook their 
glittering leaves, how the cattle, tethered in the fields, looked 
up at us, how the women with their red flags stared at us, at 
each level crossing, need not be told. We were in France, and 
the sun was bright and the sky was blue, that was enough for us. 

Rouen was reached, but there was no time to visit the 
market-place where Joan of Arc suffered fire. No time to see 
the Tower of the Church of St. Quen, or the twin Towers of the 
Rouen Cathedral, no time to see the cross in the Cathedral 
pavement that marks the spot where the lion heart of Richard 
the King was turned back to its dust, or to glance at the 
shepherds feeding their flocks in stone above the ancient gate- 
way of the town. But as we steamed over the river there was 
a moment for that view of views, the ancient city of splendid 
towers and -Lusy wharves, beneath its woody hill above the 
crescent Seine. 

Away, through a country every inch of which seemed rich 
and fertile, we went, dived into the dark hillside, emerged, and 
saw upon our left the ruined Castle of that “Saucy Castle,” 
“Chateau Gaillard ’—that was once the “babe of but two years 
old” which so charmed its father, Richard the Lion Heart, in 
the fierce days of long ago ; then, across the flat, brown, hedge- 
less plains, which had but just parted with their golden crops, 
and so through a land where the dusty vines lifted themselves 
up like hops above the poorish-looking soil; by trim French 


villa-looking houses, pictures of primness and misery, and large 
French chateaus, bare, and, but for their dove-cotes, lifeless ; 
and then we went—was it any wonder—to sleep. 


“The Eiffel Tower,” cried a voice through my dreams; and 
20 miles away the tall, lighthouse-looking thing lifted up 
through the sultry mist, and we knew that the Paris Exhibition 
was not far off. 

We were soon rushing away to an hotel, to find it was not 
our hotel yet, but a promised bed before 9 o'clock at night was 
extorted, a room for a wash was gained, and after breakfast we 
made tracks for the great Exhibition. 

Great it truly was. To commemorate the great revolution of 
1789, France had enlisted on her side the Republics of the world, 
and putting, roughly speaking, two millions of money into the 
hands of such men as MM. Berger, Alphand and Grison; such 
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engineers as Comtamin, Charton and Eiffel, as Dutert, Pierron, 
Bouvard and Formige, had said, “occupy the whole of the 
Champ de Mars, 1,100 yards, by 550 yards in extent, occupy 
three-quarters of a mile of the banks of the Seine, the Quai 
d’Orsay up to the Pont d’Alma, include the whole Esplanade 
des Invalides, 558 yards by 270 yards wide, make the main 
entrance the Pont de Ieéna, and crossing the bridge utilise the 
whole of the Trocadero on the further side of the Seine. 

“Please to remember that we wish to show the world that the 
German war, though it broke our heart, has not crippled our 
resources, and that perhaps after all the Arts of Peace are better 
than the Arts of War.” 

With some such idea, who knows? the great Exhibition grew, 
the engineers set up their nine miles of fencing, laid out their 
25 miles of main avenue, roofed in, with 950 tons of glass, their 
18 acres of show-room, made Palaces grow up in a night 
along the river, set up a Tower of 1,000 feet as a kind of 
triumphal entrance, a veritable giant of the gate, his colossal legs 
wide apart for the Nations of the world to stream in under; 
they flanked a park of rich parterres and awning-covered walks, 
and leaping fountains, and full-grown trees brought thither for 
the purpose, with the great Halls, each with a central dome of 
glitter and glory, to the left the Hall or Palais des Beaux 
Arts, on the right the Hall or Palais des Arts Libereaux, a 
monument of M. Formige’s artistic invention and courage. They 
set at the further end of those flanking palaces, that is at the 
further end of the park from the Seine, a magnificent cross 
gallery, the Main exhibition of Industries, with a most imposing 
entrance beneath a mighty dome, for the which M. Bouvard and 
his 32 assistants are to be thanked. 

Beyond this and parallel with it, by the skill of M. Dutert and 
Comtamin was contrived an inner Hall for Machinery, more 
than a quarter of a mile long, reached by an avenue 550 feet 
from the central dome, and with a roof whose girders rest upon 
the ground and spring straight from what seem knife edges upon 
the ground with a gigantic curve 160 feet high and 370 feet 
span. This was what France ordered to be done, and it was 
done. 

But all this was but the backbone of the gigantic work in the 
Champs de Mars. In addition, numerous Palaces and 
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Pavilions of the various republics dotted the grounds. Old 
Cairo was modelled and set down as if an enchanter in the 
“Arabian Nights” had waved a wand and a bit of “the 
City of the Conqueror,” El Kahira, had suddenly left the Nile 
for the River Seine. 

One has omitted mention of the second department of the 
great exhibition, the “Colinderies,” as we should call it. Here in 
the Esplanade des Invalides, reached by a tiny railway from the 
Exhibition grounds, were assembled, each under his own vine 
and fig tree, the people of Annam, Tonquin, Senegal, 
Madagascar, the folk of Cochin China, the Gaboon, New 
Caledonia and the Congo. Here the Javanese, a whole village 
full, lived and worked at their trades. Here the Chinese 
carriage-boys ran their “push-push” carriages, the Buddhist 
priest said his prayers in his Temple of Heaven, Cabyles 
wandered into Tunisian palaces and Algerian halls, and the 
great Angkor Pagoda lifted its Bell and Dragon in red and blue, 
while the Cambodian Pagodas shewed their minarets and golden 
horns. Close by, and side by side in peace and amity, the great 
Hall of Hygiene and Public Benevolence, with the Hall of the 
Military department were planned, and the mighty Castle of 
War, towered in shining whiteness above its battlemented and 
loopholed gateway, and smiled rather than frowned upon the 
peaceful colonials at its feet. 

Can we wonder that to such a show even if the crowned heads 
came not in state,and the monarchical governments could not 
officially be represented, the peoples of the world came in ten 
thousands. So that, while as many as 26,000 passed the turn- 
stiles ina day, it was estimated that 22,000,000 had visited the 
show during its few months of existence. 

Can we marvel that already is heard the statement in French 
mouths : “ We shall not fight unless we are attacked—peace pays 
better than war.” 

The first thing that struck one as one approached the “Great 
Exhibition” was the excellent beauty of the buildings that rose 
up from the river and gave the charm almost of a first peep of 
Venice to the further side of the Seine. The golden dragons of 
the Magazin-de-Louvre boats made their way noiselessly to the 
quay, strange darkies from the Congo paddled their queer 
canoes, and whilst the sellers of Eiffel Tower models and 
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pictures and models of Chinese and Japanese “ push-push ” men 
cried their wares along the “ Quai de Billy,” fit to deafen us, 
our eye was caught up by the wonderful Eiffel Tower, and 
turning one’s back on the double-towered Trocadero, one made 
one’s way with a feeling of awe to pass beneath the giant portal 
made by the huge Tower’s wide-spanned feet. 

What a skill in arranging the position of the giant was here 
to be seen! 

High upon its slope the great amphitheatre or Modern- 
Colosseum-looking building of the Trocadero seemed to stand 
up as a kind of Temple, from which on Féte days the thousands 
might descend to the sound of falling waters, through gay 
parterres of flowers and acres of roses, towards the shining river. 
There a mighty bridge appeared to have been prepared to 
conduct them towards the huge iron portal of the Tower's 
wide-spanned legs, and as we passed the bridge one noted that 
the central dome of the Palais des Industries with its shining 
goddess distributing the palm to the victors, high-perched in 
golden majesty above it, was fitly framed beneath the giant’s 
arch of iron. While as we neared the Tower’s arch we observed 
that the ground fell softly away and so allowed one to obtain a 
beautiful view of the long-stretched lawns and lakes and 
fountains that lay between the side wings of the great 
Exhibition up to the doorways of the far-off central Dome. 

In a word, all led to and led from that wonderful Eiffel 
Tower, and beautiful as was the view we obtained from the 
gallery outside the Central Dome, nothing was comparable to 
the general effect of the view at the entrance, for those who 
passed from the Trocadero, and the Quai de Billy over the Pont 
de Iena, and so beneath the portals of that wondrous thing— 
the Eiffel Tower. 

I had heard people talk of the wondrous Eiffel Tower, I can 
only say that all that heart can desire for grace of line and beauty 
of construction, seemed here to be realised. 

One did not know whether to marvel most at the simplicity of 
the construction, or the boldness of the conception, or the light- 
ness in effect of the whole fabric. 

As to its construction, imagine a quadrangle 102 yards square 
with a magnificent fountain and basin of water in the centre of 
it. That first huge holes have been dug at the corners of this 
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quadrangle to the depth of 46 feet, that iron caissons have been 
sunk, and their interior filled with solid concrete and iron, that 
on this bedding, masonry measuring 86 feet thick has been laid 
to form foundation piers. That within these foundation piers 
are hid huge hydraulic rams of 800 ton power for the purpose of 
lifting, if ever required, one or other of the four gigantic legs of 
the huge tower. 

Now imagine that the four legs or uprights, consisting of 
hollow squares of iron network, begin to grow upwards from 
these solid masonry supports at the four corners, curving inwards 
at an angle of 54, after the fashion of the shape of the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse. That when they have gone upward to a 
height higher than the Nelson Column, 134 feet, in fact, the legs 
are, as it were, tied together by a vast platform of iron, capable 
of accommodating 5,000 people, with an area of 5,800 square 
yards, surrounded with restaurants capable of giving 600 people 
dinner at once. That partly to support this platform and partly 
to keep the huge legs in place, great arches of iron, seeming to 
spring from the base and within the legs, leaning, all of them 
with their curves inwards, meet, with glorious spans, and give all 
the appearance of being triumphal arches for the world to pass 
under on its way to the Exhibition. 

Now remember that those four legs are going upward for 
double this height, before they eventually meet and make a 
single shaft, roughly, at about 590 feet from the ground. That 
all the while, as they ascend, they approach each other, until a 
second tying of them together seems needed at the height of 376 
feet from the ground ; that there, in a glass-covered hall, a daily 
paper is being printed, and we can write letters, send telegrams 
or do a little quiet shopping, at a height equal to the height of 
the ball on the top of the dome of the Cathedral at Florence, 
higher than the golden cross of our St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
within 90 feet of the top of the great Pyramid. 

And then believe that you have apparently only reached the 
base proper of the Tower itself, for it is only from this platform 
that the Tower appears as a Tower, and the legs and supports 
are merged into a single up-springing structure. 

Then imagine that thence the Tower goes on springing up- 
ward towards its ultimate’ gaol, higher, by 100 feet, than the 
highest building in the world, the Washington monument, which 
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is 555 feet; that, as it springs, it is tied together again by a third 
platform, and thence it goes up still to a fourth platform, the top 
platform, at a height of 899 feet from the ground, which is a 
platform of 8,000 square feet, capable of accommodating 800 
persons. 

That here, hardly visible from the garden, is a balcony 23 feet 
wide ; that running round here are laboratories, and a drawing- 
room, and dining-room, and bedroom, reserved for M. Eiffel, the 
builder. And that from this climbs up, for nearly 100 feet, a 
central spiral stair to a fifth platform and balcony 16% feet in 
diameter, the Lantern platform, which is perched daintily on 
convex iron supports that curve together to give the shape of a 
conical terminal to the Tower. 

Imagine that above this balcony is the electric lighting appara- 
tus and a lightning conductor whose apex is 984 feet above the 
ground, and that the great tri-colour of France waves over all, 
and you have a dim idea of the size and beauty of the Tower. 

If the Washington monument were perched on Salisbury 
Cathedral, the combined heights would fall short of the spot 
whence night after night the triumph of M. Eiffel is flashed to 
all Paris by the great electric arc light. 

And when we come to consider that the Tower which admits 
of a view of the radius of 90 miles, which can accommodate 
10,000 people at once; 6,000 on the first platform, 2,000 on the 
second platform, 500 on the top platform, and the balance on 
the lifts and on the stairways (it should be mentioned that in 
addition to the lifts there is a stairway of 1,796 steps to the top), 
is, notwithstanding the fact that 7,000 tons of iron were used 
in its construction, only about one-sixth the weight of the 
Washington monument, and yet stands 430 feet higher. 

When one considers that though it cost £160,000 it cost less 
than a quarter of many of our great ironclads, one gets at a 
notion of the lightness and the cheapness of iron or stone for 
tower building. 


But the thing that most astonishes one is the accuracy of the 
work; no girder, in all the 12,000 separate girders, but was 
sketched out in far away workshops in working drawings, and 
there punched for its rivet ready to be fitted together. The rivets 
employed were hammered home red-hot zz situ, and it is calculated 
that if the two millions and a half of rivet-holes were put side by 
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side, a tunnel of 40 miles would be the result, yet so marvellously 
skilled was the work, that it was not discovered till the builders 
and rivetters of this vast four-legged tower had got up as high as 
the second platform, 380 feet in the air, that is, higher than the 
cross of the dome of St. Paul’s, that there was any inaccuracy in 
the vast pyramidal four-cornered mass. And then what was 
that? Simply that one-fifth of an inch had been gained by the 
two western piles over the eastern, and this was rectified at 
once. 

The 800-ton hydraulic jacks were set to work in the basement, 
and by the mighty hand of an imprisoned water-jet and the 
driving of steel wedges, the great feet of the tower were bodily 
lifted, till the requisite accuracy of rivet and hole had been re- 
obtained. 

Truly the tower, as it stands, “four square to all the winds 
that blow,” is a marvel. There is no single bit of ironwork 
more than two feet in breadth, and this it is that gives such 
exceeding lightness and lace-like grace to the huge structure. 

The marvel of the 12,000 girders all in service, grows upon one 
as one ascends by the stairways or slides upwards in the great 
lift. It is calculated that the lifts carry about 2,350 persons in 
an hour to the first or second storey, or 750 an hour to the top. 
M. Eiffel states that if we include the stair-cases, 5,000 people can 
visit the tower in an hour. Imagine the numbers of people who all 
the day seem bent on touching the sky, when one finds that, 
though the ascent of the lift only occupies seven minutes, it took 
the average visitor to the Exhibition three hours and a half to 
accomplish the upward and downward descent. 

Yet the time was well spent, for whether one wondered at the 
working power of the great hydraulic cylinder which could take 
up and lift three railway locomotives off the line at once with its 
huge force, or considered the delicate adjustment of the machinery 
which allowed the 7%-ton cer to travel upwards at 200 feet a 
minute now at an angle of 54 degrees, now again at an angle of 
78, one felt one was passing through a new experience of the 
capacity of man to mould the world and put all things in sub- 
jection under his feet ; and that after all M. Eiffel had done more 
than merely “celebrate the Century of the Republic with the 
most colossal iron construction that the world has seen,” but 
that he had shown, “in spite of his personal insignificance, as 
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he modestly put it, that France continues to hold a foremost 
place in the art of iron construction, in which, from the earliest 
days, her engineers have been particularly distinguished.” 

But a reader may ask, of what colour is the tower? I rejoin, 
of a colour that seems remarkably well adapted to set off the 
proportions without emphasising particulars—a dark, rich, choco- 
late brown oxide paint has been used, and around the first 
great platform, as in olden times men hung their shields of gold 
round their temple sides, so round the sides of this great Temple 
Tower of Vulcan have been hung, by careful painting, shields of 
gold, for that is really the effect, in strong sunlight, of the yellow 
paint outside the platform gallery. 

But it was not till the night time came, and the stars in the Paris 
streets began to flicker into being, that the huge Tower became 
most marvellous and most wonderful. Then,as by magic, bright 
gaslight jewels burned round the first and second platforms, and 
a magic arch of pearly light gleamed round the vast triumphal 
arches, beneath which the people moved towards the illuminations 
and the coloured fountains. 

Carefully hid in the four recesses of the huge legs were electric 
lights; these were turned upon the vast “St. Vidal” fountain 
group beneath. 

There in the midst of the water was uplifted a group of snow- 
white figures. Truth, History, Love, Activity and Slumber were 
ranged around a beautiful figure who represented Night and was 
vainly trying to put back the Dawn. 

But see now, the electric beam refuses to be put back, the 
ground is silver white, the figures are silver white, and the whole 
of the fountain’s spurt is silver rain, the crowds move across the 
velvet, dark, lace-like shadows of huge Tower legs, pass out 
beneath the pearled portals of the vast span above them, and 
are conscious high over head, of a great beam, a comet-flash in 
Heaven, which falls on the far-off fountain of Progress, then 
moves and makes the huge figure of Liberty, standing on its 
quiet spot of green grass, with its border of jewelled electric 
light, start into silver. And then away up to the central dome 
and the golden coloured figure now blazing with its triple crown 
of fire-fashioned jewels, it moves, and calls the angel of Victory, 
palm in hand, to stand out silver clear in the cool night air; 
again the beam of light shifts. All is darkened above instantly ! 
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All, too, is darkened beneath! and a good mile off, in some less 
nobly-lit part of startled Paris, who knows? the beam of light 
shall fall, and they who just before had thought that it wasa 
new star in Heaven, some new planet swung into their ken, 
say, “ Oh, that’s the electric light at the tep of the Eiffel Tower 
at its old bit of fun—look how it swings its lustrous arm in air 
as much as to wave ‘ Vive la Republique’ above our wondering 
town.” I was one of the 2,900 who climbed the Eiffel Tower on 
one of the Exhibition days. I was fortunate in seeing a sunset 
from the second platform. I shall not forget how, while the 
thousands crawled like insects below, blackening the ground and 
seeming as much like a nest of ants in a hurry as anything else, 
it was given to me here, while the purple mist crept over the 
city, and the Seine went from gold to green silver, and steel 
grey, to watch the ten thousand eyes of the wakeful city open 
and the domes of the Exhibition buildings and the galleries of 
the Trocadero put on their jewelry. Then while the fountains 
suddenly edged themselves with beads of flame and the grass 
arid trees blossomed into fire, to the sound of a long-drawn sigh 
of surprise, the great central fountain of the gardens spurted up 
into mists of rosy brightness and the lesser fountains at its side 
broke into varied hues, and danced a never-dying dance of 
coloured water. 

Not one of the least remarkable things in the Paris Exhibition 
was this Fairy Fountain display. The crowds gathered about 
the basin at. six o’clock, they paid their pence for their chairs, 
they opened their baskets, ate their sausages and drank their 
wine and waited for two hours. We went to the Trocadero and 
looked down upon that patient crowd, watched the waterfalls 
flash to the million lights of gas-flame edging, and reservoir 
beneath reservoir send up reflection of its well-lit border, we 
watched the standard roses of gas-lit glory flower from terrace 
to terrace, and then slowly descended, crossed the Seine toward 
the Eiffel Tower’s triumphal arch of beaded fire, and took our 
seats and waited with the crowd about the central fountain. 

Between the tower and the central dome at one side was the 
beautiful Fountain of Progress M. Coutan had designed, a huge 
vessel with a battering ram for prow and a figure of France as 
Progress, sitting high above the deck. France with a torch 
lighted in her hand and her wings wide-spread. The Republic 
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at the helm the Gallic cock crowing in the bows. The electric 
light fell from the tower and turned it all to silver, dazzling 
white. Then suddenly the bronze figures round the basin that 
were pouring only simple water from their urns poured amethyst 
and gold and liquid ruby and vivid emerald, and in another 
moment there sprang, from the central lake close by, a tree of 
golden rain that fell into lilac amethyst, and growing upward 
again, as it reached its full height of fifty or sixty and a hundred 
feet, seemed to change into a hollow pillar of emerald green that 
slowly changed to rose. Then when the rose still trembled at 
its capital the liquid and translucent pillar changed to gold, 
other pillars of other colours grew up inside this incandescent 
pillar, and all the while a hundred little fountains of various 
colours made a rainbow at its base, and bouquets of green fire 
interchanged with rose sprung up and danced in steady colour 
for a while, then went through all the changes of coloured light 
in marvellous rapidity. It may be that the child who is father 
of the man is strong in me, but now at the dreariest hour of the 
dreariest day I shut my eyes and see that coloured waterspout 
of changeful glory fade into a cloud of finest lawn or stand now 
a spectral phantom of lilac shade, now a pillar of steady rose, 
now a rainbow column of translucent glass, now fall a shower 
of golden rain ; and one finds oneself smiling at the magic trans- 
formation of those water sprites that thrice a night, to the 
thousands who looked on, danced their twenty minutes’ dance 
and faded beneath the water flood. 

The Exhibition grounds were glorious by night, what were 
they by day ? 

They were glorious too. Never in the annals of Exhibition 
buildings have such structures appeared, such things of beauty, 
or likely to be such joys for ever. 

In all others that I have seen, the paste-board and papier- 
mache appearance of temporary building was apparent. 

In old Manchester, owing perhaps to our climate and fume of 
smoke gas, the casual observer would detect the sham at once. 

In the London Colinderies, as at Glasgow, the stucco and 
canvas, for all its paint and garniture, was evidently a mushroom 
growth and for aday, but here, as one entered beneath the 
Eiffel Tower, the Arch of Vulcan’s Triumph, one’s eye fell upon 
domes and gorgeous palaces that seemed much too solid to 
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dissolve like the “ unsubstantial pageant” of a vision, and “ leave 
not a wrack behind.” 

Those domes of the two side wings of the Palais des Beaux 
Arts and Palais des Art Libereaux are still constantly before 
my mind, lifted high in air and shining in all the beauty of blue 
enamel tile and gold. Never out of Cairo, Constantinople and 
Damascus have I seen such colouring introduced in large masses 
with such effect, and when one approached the great central 
dome and looked at the complex mouldings of the decorations 
that Bouvard had designed, one realised what draughtsmen, 
with what a sense of proportion, the French are. 

The graceful arrangement of terra-cotta mouldings to fill in 
iron girder-work struck one throughout the extent of the 
buildings. This terra-cotta and iron gave a solidity to all the 
structures. 


Grand as was the conception of the central dome, with its 
vast painted frieze, by Lavastre and Carpezat, representing a 
procession of the Nations, with its huge medallion emblematical 
of the elements man has tamed, looking down upon the tesse- 
lated pavements, I do not remember anything that struck me 


more than the central Stairway and Hall of the Palais des 
Beaux Arts; and whilst for coup d’ceil, the great avenue of the 
Palais des Industries diverses, as seen from the galleries of the 
central Dome, was magnificent ; and the feeling of space wonder- 
ful, as one moved on the moving platform slowly along above 
the great machines in the Machinery Section; I find myself 
over and over again going back in thought to the glorious 
“Hall of Sculpture,’ wherein, beneath the electric light, the 
white marble statues glowed almost as if they were solid 
moonlight or sunny silver, and waving palms at the entrance 
cast their dark shadows from unexpected nooks upon the floor. 

Yes, the Exhibition buildings empty would be worth the 
trouble of a visit. How much more were they worthy of such 
a visit, filled with art and industry from all the great republics 
of the world, and thronged with all the Nations of the earth. 

A word about these people. 

I was present on one day, a féte day, when it was stated that 
355,000 passed the turnstiles, on another day when 240,000 
passed them. The walks were densely crowded, the cafés were 
crammed, the Tower was unattemptable, the Colonial. villages 
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were choke-full; only in the great sculpture gallery, or the 
avenue centrale, of the Palace of Industries, did it seem that 
there was room enough and to spare. But not one unkind 
word, not one oath was heard, not one drunken person was 
seen, nor, indeed, during all the week I was present, did a single 
case of drunkenness appear on the great thoroughfares that led 
to the Exhibition. Of all the sights most touching and most 
remarkable, I can think of none more beautiful in its heaven- 
liness, than the two old people, wrinkled with age and tanned 
with many summers’ suns, who sat down on the grass by the 
side of the Fountain of Progress, and unwrapped their hand- 
kerchiefs and took therefrom their hard crust of brown bread, 
their little bit of sausage, their flask of thin wine, and calling 
their grandchildren round them, bade them fold hands and give 
thanks to the good God, then gave each a bite and each a sup— 
smiled and patted them, partook of the slender meal that was 
left, and gazed up at the white-winged goddess, and murmured, 
“ Merveilleux.” Ah! thought I, this simplicity, this home love, 
this content, this tender piety is the purest Progress after all! 
This is a French Exhibition worth coming far to see ! 
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THE shadows were lengthening on the mountain side, and 
although the sun was still shining upon the curragh, a keen 
breeze announced the approach of evening. The day’s picnic 
and the day’s work were at an end. The peat had been cut and 
stacked, each stack having its owner; the food brought for this 
annual outing had been consumed; quaintly-clad women were 
going to and fro, collecting the mugs and platters which were 
scattered about the turf; and men, half fishermen and half 
farmers in appearance, were untethering the horses and harness- 
ing them in the carts. In a short time the whole party would be 
on their way homewards. 

One person took no share in the general bustle. This was a 
girl who had made for herself a cosy seat among the heather 
and seemed determined to abandon herself to lazy enjoyment. 
She was more smartly dressed than the homely people around, 
and she had decked her hat with wild-flowers; she had rosy 
cheeks, large dark eyes, a tempting little mouth and jet-black 
hair; she had many coquettish little ways; she was altogether 
a pretty girl—a girl to break men’s hearts, but to break her own 
for none. 

“Come, Hattie gel, get up,” said her mother, a plain-featured 
woman in a big sun-bonnet. “I wonder you’re not ashamed of 
yourself, seein’ folk goin’ about after your rubbidge, while you 
do nothing but lie in the sun.” 

But Hattie only laughed. She looked so pretty that it was 
impossible to be angry with her, and her mother moved on 
again. A few moments later, however, she returned to the 
charge. This time Hattie rose and, with a smile at the young 
man who had been standing by her side, went slowly away. 

“Don’t forget, John,” she called back to him; “you'll ride 
back in the cart with us. You promised, remember.” 

The curragh was bounded at this part by a wall of loose 
stones. John Teare, when left alone, strolled off by himself, 
and, passing through the gateway, reached a little glen, with a 
streamlet which could be heard but not seen, for it was buried 
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beneath a tangle of brambles. He was not altogether satisfied 
with himself. Delightful as it was to be with Hattie Caveen, he 
knew that she had been keeping company with Dan Kinrade, 
and he was not without some scruples of conscience. But before 
he could look the situation fairly in the face he heard a heavy 
footstep behind, and saw Dan Kinrade himself striding towards 
him. 

Kinrade was a tall, gaunt, loose-limbed man, with red hair and 
high cheek-bones. He swung his arms about as he walked ; his 
fists were clenched; his face was dark with rage. He made 
straight for Teare, and did not stop until he had reached him. 
Then he said in a hoarse voice : 

“This business must be settled betwixt us, John—betwixt man 
and man—here and now.” 

“What business ?” asked Teare, shrinking a little. 

“You know well enough what business,” answered Kinrade. 
“If you are a man, come on.” 

“But, Dan——” 

“Come on, I say,” cried Kinrade with grim determination. 

“Listen to me, Dan,” persisted Teare, retreating before those 
threatening fists, for the knowledge that he was in the wrong 
made him a coward. “ Listen.” 

Kinrade dashed a huge fist into his face, and knocked him on 
his back among the brambles. 

For one moment Teare lay as if dead; then he scrambled to 
his feet and rushed at his assailant. The blood was streaming 
from his nose, but he did not mind that—did not know of it, 
indeed ; though the shorter of the two, he was active and wiry ; 
he slipped under Kinrade’s guard, caught him round the body, 
and strove to throw him. And so the two men stood, swaying 
to and fro on a grassy mound, a green islet in the tide of brown 
and yellow bracken which rolled down the steep sides of the 
glen, their muscles knotted like wire ropes, so that it seemed as 
if a limb must snap before either gave way. But the ground 
was damp and slippery, and presently Kinrade missed his footing 
and was borne backwards by Teare’s head and shoulders, the 
two falling together. Upon the grass, as they rolled over one 
another, the combat was renewed, both fighting like wild beasts, 
with foot and fist, and even tooth. Once they struggled to 
their knees, each hitting out in a blind frenzy, till a crushing 
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blow hurled Teare on to his side. A cry of pain escaped his 
lips, and was heard by Hattie, who was wondering what had 
become of her lovers. 

From the higher ground she caught sight of them struggling 
among the bracken down in the glen, and, calling aloud in her 
alarm, she ran down towards them. Kinrade, still on his knees. 
turned at the sound of her voice. Teare seized the opportunity 
and struck him a savage blow on the head. 

“Oh, John! for shame!” panted Hattie. “Coward! coward! 
Are you hurt, Dan? What is it? What have you been doing ?” 

The two men rose and, with bruised faces hung down, sheep- 
ishly awaited her coming. 

“Oh, to think of such a thing!” exclaimed Hattie. “Two big 
men like you fighting! There must be an end of this, or I'll 
never speak to either again. Shake hands, now,” said Hattie, 
trying to smile, yet afraid lest, for the first time in her life, her 
smiles had lost their power. “Come, John, shake hands.” 

“Not I,” answered Teare, doggedly, “not even for you, 
Hattie.” 

And Kinrade said, between his teeth, “I’d break every bone 
in his body first. ITIl do it yet, too.” 

Some echo of the strife had reached the curragh, and as 
Hattie stood trembling before the sullen combatants, a party 
gathered at the gate and looked down upon the scene. The 
men only gaped when they saw the two disfigured faces, the 
torn clothes, the fists still grimly clenched, but from the women 
burst a chorus of screams. 

“That gel's always after causing mischief,” said one. 

“There'll be a burying through her yet,” said another. 

“That gel!” cried Mrs. Caveen, up in arms for her daughter. 
“And what’s my gel got to do with it? Just you min’ your 
own gels. They’re no better till they should be.” 

It was an unpleasant ending for a pleasant day. There 
were but few songs on the road home, and those few were not 
sung with the usual accompaniment of merry laughter. Teare 
and Kinrade both went in the cart with Hattie, but neither 
uttered a word the whole way. Though she made no attempt to 
speak to them, she watched them furtively, terrified at the con- 
templation of the passions which she had aroused. 

From her mother, as soon as they were safe inside their own 
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cottage, she received the severest scolding that had ever fallen to 
her lot. 

“There'll be murder done,” said Mrs. Caveen. “ Mark my 
words, gel, there'll be murder done, and you'll be the cause of it.” 

This awful prediction increased Hattie’s terror. How was she 
to prevent its fulfilment? To reconcile the two men was, she 
felt, beyond her powers. The only thing she could think of as 
practicable was to engage herself to one, and so to destroy for 
the other all chance of successful rivalry. 

Later in the evening, bent upon carrying out this idea, she 
crept outside the door and, as it happened, met John Teare. 
And him she promised to marry. 

“Now you'll be a good lad, John, won’t you?” said Hattie 
coaxingly. “You won't quarrel again with Dan, will you?” 

Teare, elated with his success, said that if Dan would leave 
him alone, he would leave Dan alone. And the compact was 
sealed with a kiss. 

The meeting was witnessed by a tall, thin, grey-haired man, 
with a vacant look in his pale blue eyes. He wasa mild kind 
of lunatic, harmless enough when the village boys did not tease 
him beyond endurance. He lived by begging, and always carried 
a covered basket, into which he put what was given him. Bet’s 
Bill was the only name he was known by, his mother having 
been a Betty; if he had ever had a surname, it had long been 
forgotten. 

Though it was a moonlight night Bet’s Biil could not be easily 
seen, for he stood in the shadow of a barn. But he was near 
enough to the couple to observe their kisses, and even to catch a 
few of their words. When they parted he was gone. 

John Teare possessed a few pounds of money, a few acres of 
mountain land, and a little cottage on the outskirts of the village. 
By mothers with unmarried daughters he was therefore con- 
sidered a very eligible young man. With him lived his Uncle 
Peter, a miserable old creature, bent in body, though still 
powerful in limb, with an ill-shapen head, low receding forehead, 
and matted hair over it, a coarse, stubbly beard, and cunning 
little eyes which had in them the restless look of some wild 
animal. He did most of the cooking in the house, helped on the 
farm, and, in return for board and lodging, acted generally as 
John’s assistant. 
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Upon the morning after the peat-cutting, Peter Teare was 
early on foot, shambling towards the village. The first person 
he met was Bet’s Bill, basket on arm as usual, and for a wonder 
he stopped and spoke. 

“ Have you seen John anywhere ?” he asked. 

“ John—your John?” exclaimed Bet’s Bill. “Aw,no,no, Not 
since last night at all. An’ what hev come to him, Master Teare ?” 

“ He hev not been home all night.” 

And with that Peter Teare went on his way, telling his 
strange story through the village. Bet’s Bill, as soon as he 
could collect his scattered wits, went in the opposite direction, 
following the road by which the old man had come. 

But about an hour later, while all the villagers were gathered 
in groups out of doors, discussing the disappearance of John 
Teare, some with black looks towards Dan Kinrade, who stood 
alone in front of the public-house, he came rushing back, almost 
literally ventre a terre, his lanky body was so bent with the 
exertion of running. His long grey hair was flapping about his 
neck and his usually vacant face was expressive of the utmost 
horror. 

“Oh, murder! murder!” he cried. “ John Teare is kilt dead. 
I seen him with my own eyes.” 

Old Peter Teare gripped him by the arm. 

“ Where was that?” he asked. 

“Tn the ditch in Dan Kinrade’s turnip-field.” 

“Listen to that, now,” said Peter Teare, turning to the crowd. 
“Come on, Bet’s Bill, show us the place.” 

So the two went on ahead, Peter still retaining his grip upon 
the arm of Bet’s Bill, while the rest followed at a little distance 
like a flock of frightened sheep. They passed Hattie, standing 
white-faced at her mother’s door. She dared not ask any ques- 
tion, and nobody answering her look of mute appeal, she too 
joined thecrowd. A turnip-field separated the cottage in which 
Dan Kinrade lived with his two sisters and his aged mother, 
from the more remote cottage inhabited by the Teares. Into 
this field Bet’s Bill, passing through a gap in the wood fence, led 
the way. And in the ditch, as he had said, lay the body of 
John Teare, the sightless eyes turned up to the sunny sky. 

A cold thrill ran through the crowd when they saw that they had 
indeed been told nothing but the truth. Among that semicircle of 
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startled faces was a girl’s face, thrust forward to look. Suddenly 
the eyes dilated with horror ; the next moment the darkness of 
night had swept over them. With acry poor Hattie fell sense- 
less to the ground, and pitying hands carried her home to her 
mother. 

This little commotion enabled the spectators to recover from 
the first effects of their shock. They began to talk in whispers. 

“Ts he dead, do you think ?” asked one. 

“Aye, dead as a herrin’, poor faller,” answered another. 

“Maybe, there’s life at him yet, though,” said a third, and was 
for stepping down into the ditch to see. 

But at this there was a general shout: 

“Don’t touch him, lad! don’t touch him, whatever you do, 
Wait till the constable comes.” . 

The constable arrived shortly afterwards—a stout, slow, grey- 
whiskered man. He was old to the business, but new to such 
business as this. He pronounced John Teare to be dead—a fact 
which some few had doubted—for although the face was white 
and rigid, there was no external mark of violence, and no indi- 
cation of a painful end. Nor did the constable’s survey of the 
ground lead to any discovery. The turnips were slightly 
trampled, but not enough to point to a struggle. No traceofa 
weapon could be found. 

By the constable’s directions the body was carried to the 
cottage, the crowd still following. Peter Teare went with the 
rest, his uneasy little eyes scanning each face in turn. He tried 
hard to find out from his neighbours what they supposed to be 
the cause of his nephew’s death, but they were cautious men and 
not one would give a definite answer. So, with some guarded 
talk, they tramped away, only Bet’s Bill staying behind to poke 
about in the field. 

As soon as possible the coroner was informed of what had 
happened. He drove to the spot, summoned a jury, visited with 
them the scene of the murder, and inspected the body. After 
that there was an adjournment until the next day, when some 
sensational evidence was given. 

One or two other witnesses having been disposed of, the 
constable described the finding of the body and produced a 
blood-stained pitchfork which he had discovered in a cowshed 
belonging to Dan Kinrade. Then Dr. Smithson, a faded little 
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man who was supposed to hold some foreign diploma, stated 
that he had found six wounds in the body, three pairs entering 
at the back and penetrating the chest, the wounds in each pair 
being equidistant and exactly corresponding in this respect to 
the prongs of the pitchfork produced. He had no doubt in his 
own mind that this was the instrument which had been used. 
Then Peter Teare proved that his nephew had gone out between 
eight and nine o’clock, and had not returned. No one seemed 
to know anything of the subsequent movements of the unfortu- 
1ate man, for Hattie was too ill to appear, and, moreover, had 
not mentioned the meeting, while Bet’s Bill also had kept his 
information to himself. The quarrel between Kinrade and the 
deceased was next gone into, and the remainder of the evidence 
was devoted to elaborating this point. 

Finally, Dan Kinrade himself, after being cautioned, was 
asked whether he wished to make a statement. 

“I never done it,” he said sullenly. 

That was all they could get out of him. He made no answer 
when asked to account for the stains of blood on his pitchfork ; 
he refused to say where he had been or what he had done on the 
previous night ; he remained obstinately silent. Among those 
who saw him there was only one opinion. After a very short 
consultation the jury returned a verdict of “ Wilful Murder” 
against Daniel Kinrade. A warrant was accordingly obtained 
against him ; he was arrested and taken off to gaol. 

The verdict was subsequently endorsed by the magistrate 
before whom Kinrade was brought, and, some weeks later, by 
the Grand Jury. Then the real trial commenced. 

A new element of sensation was introduced by the appearance 
of Hattie Caveen in the witness-box. She was the only person 
who had actually seen any part of the struggle in the glen, and 
therefore some importance was attached to her evidence. But 
when questioned on the subject she refused to speak. Even the 
Judge's threat to commit her for contempt of Court failed to 
wring an answer from her quivering lips. Fortunately he was 
told the position which she had occupied towards the two men, 
the one who had been murdered, and the other now standing in 
the dock charged with the murder, and at his suggestion the 
point was not pressed. After that Hattie became more com- 
municative. She described how and with what intention she 
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had gone out to meet John Teare, and she belicved, poor soul, 
that all this was telling in favour of Kinrade, whereas in reality, 
it told the other way. 

The constable supplemented his evidence at the inquest by 
producing a blue guernsey and a coat belonging to the prisoner 
both stained with blood. He had found them hidden behind a 
herring-barrel. There had been an attempt to wash out the 
stains, but it had been only partially successful. 

The defence set up was an alibi. The prisoner’s mother and 
sisters swore that he had been indoors with them until ten 
o'clock, when he had gone out for an hour, and it was contended 
that the murder must have been committed before that time, 
otherwise the deceased would have been seen by someone in 
the village. This plea might have had more weight if it had 
been supported by independent testimony. 

In order to explain the stains on garments and pitchfork, a 
damaging admission had to be made. When prisoner went out 
that night at ten o’clock, it was asserted he found a sheep stray- 
ing upon his land, and knowing that it belonged to John Teare, 
he had, in a fit of rage, killed it and afterwards buried it. Wit- 
nesses were called to prove digging up a sheep at the spot in- 
dicated by prisoner ; the initials branded upon it being “ J.T.” 

Upon this point Peter Teare was subjected to a severe, if 
somewhat vague, cross-examination. When did he find out the 
sheep was gone? Why had he kept the knowledge to himself? 
What was the motive for his secrecy? The questions were 
showered upon him so thick and fast that the half-witted old 
creature, crouching in the witness-box, seemed quite dazed, and 
no answer could be extracted from him. The Judge intervened. 
How, he asked, could witness be expected to connect the loss of 
a sheep with the death of his nephew ? 

In his summing-up, however, he suggested a possible connec- 
tion. Was it unlikely, he asked, that prisoner had been caught 
by deceased in the act of killing the sheep, that this had led to 
a renewal of the feud between them, and that the death of one 
had been the result ? Certain portions of the evidence (which, for 
the sake of brevity, have been omitted) favoured this hypothesis. 

In the end the jury found the prisoner “Guilty ” and he was 
sentenced to death ; the Judge’s comment being that, although 
the evidence was purely circumstantial, no clearer case had ever 
come before him. 
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Upon three persons the verdict had a very different effect. 

Old Peter Teare heard it with evident relief. He had on all 
occasions vowed vengeance against the murderer of his nephew, 
and yet, in spite of his muttered threats, he had shown a per- 
petual sense of uneasiness as if he feared that his own turn 
might come next. But when justice had declared the murderer 
to be the man safely under lock and key, Peter Teare’s spirits 
revived again. He went back with a feeling of security to the 
cottage which had lately been his nephew’s and which now was 
his ; he took the necessary steps to assert his ownership ; he dis- 
played a business capacity which had never been suspected in him. 

But for Hattie Caveen, the sentence pronounced upon the man 
who had been her lover, seemed to be her death-warrant also. 
She began to pine away, avoiding all intercourse with her neigh- 
bours and losing strength daily. The doctor said that if her life 
was to be saved she must have immediate change of scenery 
and occupation. Partly for this reason partly because of the 
unfriendly attitude of their neighbours, her mother resolved to 
emigrate to New Zealand, where she had a sister doing well, and 
she lost no time in making the necessary preparations. It was 
arranged that she and Hattie were to go in a vessel which was 
to sail just a week after the day appointed for the execution of 
Dan Kinrade. 

The last of the three persons who were most deeply affected 
by the verdict was Bet’s Bill. He had grown restless, sullen and 
irritable; up at all hours of the night, continually prowling 
about the roads, often in the neighbourhood of the turnip-field 
which everybody else shunned after dark. For Hattie he had 
always shown a dog-like attachment, and some said that her 
distress was the cause of the change in him. But others shook 
their heads and, no doubt partly influenced by a revulsion of 
feeling now that Dan Kinrade had actually been condemned to 
death, hinted that Bet’s Bill knew more about the murder than 
he cared to say. Emphasis was laid upon his fits of irritability, 
his violence towards boys who teased him, his recent habits of 
loneliness. It began to be suspected that he was not such a 
harmless lunatic as he had been taken to be, and several young 
men banded themselves together to watch him. 

About eight o'clock one night, when only three days remained 
to Dan Kinrade, Bet’s Bill was observed, by two members of 
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this Vigilance Committee, making for Peter Teare’s cottage. 
They followed, keeping carefully out of his sight; they saw him 
enter with a rush; a moment or two later they were startled by 
hearing cries of pain and terror, stifled cries coming in gasps 
as ifa man were choking. Here was the confirmation of their 
suspicions. It was plain to them that Bet's Bill was afflicted 
with homicidal mania—that, having despatched the nephew he 
was now engaged in despatching the uncle. So, with rapidly 
lessening courage, they ran to the door. 

The air was filled with the suffocating smoke of burning peat, 
and the flickering tallow candle showed little of the room 
except the big buttresses of the chimney looming darkly in the 
background. Upon the mud floor were two men, Peter Teare 
underneath, struggling for breath, black in the face, with eyes 
starting from his head, while over him knelt Bet’s Bill, his knees 
in the wretched old creature’s chest, and his bony knuckles 
buried in the short, thick neck. 

“You done it, you oul’ scoundrel,” Bet’s Bill was shouting. 
“You know you done it. Confess—now—this instant—or I'll 
squeeze the life out of you.” And his fingers tightened on his 
victim’s throat. 

One of the lads at the door was for rushing in, but the others 
bade him wait. 

“Mercy,” gasped Peter Teare. “Pity—have pity!” 

“Confess then.” Once more the fingers were tightened. “Say 
you done it.” 

“Yes, I'll say it, but loose your grip, man, I’m choking. I done it.” 

“What with?” 

“A gun.” 

“A gun!” exclaimed Bet’s Bill, and in his astonishment he 
relaxed his hold. But the next moment he was strangling the 
old man again, and shouting: “That’s another lie, you oul’ 
sinner. Spake the truth now, for it isn’t long you'll have the 
chance. It was the pitchfork you done it with!” 

“No, it wasa gun—lI swear it. Ill take my oath upon it. 
Stop—loose me—I’m choking.” 

“Where is the gun now?” 

“Out in the beanstack.” 


“What was in the gun?” demanded Bet’s Bill, who had now 
slackened his grip. 
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“Bits of lead. Part of an oul’ pipe that I cut up with my 
knife. I stuffed the rest of them into a mouse-hole yonder ;” 
and his eyes turned towards the chimney-corner. 

Bet’s Bill seemed puzzled what to say or do next. He looked 
doubtfully round the room, and the two lads, also undecided 
how to act in a situation for which they were altogether un- 
prepared, drew back into the yard. The beanstack at the side 
of the cottage happened to attract their attention. They 
determined to examine it, and there, true enough, they found a 
gun. At a later period, certain slugs roughly cut from a leaden 
pipe were discovered in the mouse-hole pointed out to Bet’s Bill. 

In other respects, Peter Teare’s confession was subsequently 
verified. It was he who had committed the murder, but the 
weapon used had been a gun and not a pitchfork, and at the 
time of the post-mortem examination, performed by Dr. Smith- 
son, several slugs must actually have been inthe body! Not less 
remarkable was the fact, that the distance between the wounds, 
three distinct couples, corresponded exactly with the distance 
between the prongs of the blood-stained pitchfork produced in 
Court. But with reference to this point, a military officer who 
had seen a good deal of savage warfare, volunteered the state- 
ment that slugs, when fired from a gun, very frequently travelled 
in couples, as in this case. 

Only one point remains to be cleared up—Peter Teare’s 
motive. He had always dreaded John’s marriage, believing 
that this would involve his being turned adrift, and when his 
nephew, fresh from the interview with Hattie, came in and 
announced that he really was engaged to her, the old man 
fetched his gun, and then and there committed the murder. 
Afterwards, when frightened at what he had done, he remem- 
bered the quarrel with Dan Kinrade, and with the object of 
throwing suspicion upon him, he dragged the body to the ditch 
where it was found by Bet’s Bill. Such was the dying confession 
of Peter Teare, for before justice could claim his miserable life 
he was dead. 

One word more by way of sequel. Dan Kinrade was liberated 
of course, and followed Hattie to New Zealand, where,’ under a 
new name, he eventually married her. According to the latest 
accounts, he is now a prosperous sheep-farmer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A WONDERFUL LADY. 
‘* Her voice was ever 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 
—SHAKESPEARE—A ing Lear. 
A VERY long way north of the pleasant valley of the Thames, 
where the Wazad lay at peace upon the bosom of the waters, a 
lady and two gentlemen, whose thoughts and conversation were 
more frequently occupied with that same Vazad than her inhabi- 
tants were at all aware of, were seated at luncheon in a pleasant 
room overlooking a green and finely-timbered park. 

The gentlemen were both elderly; upright, straight-limbed, 
and grey-haired, and the likeness between them was so strong 
that no one could have taken them for anything else but 
brothers. 

They were, in fact, Lord Castlemore and his only brother, 
Colonel the Honourable John Ludlow. The lady was Lady 
Mary Ludlow, Jack’s mother; and the subject of discussion 
between them all three was Jack himself. 

Lord Castlemore had driven over from Castle Regis to- 
Northerly Park, a small property which his brother had _ pur- 
chased a few years ago, and which was situated about cight 
miles to the north of the family estates. Betwixt the two—the 
Naboth vineyard of Lord Castlemore’s longings —lay some 
hundreds of broad acres of fat pasture-land, of rich cornfields 
and cosy farmsteads, belonging to Sir Herbert Verinder. 

The position of affairs will be better understood if it be at 
once stated that Sir Herbert Verinder possessed an only 
daughter, and that it was the favourite scheme of all concerned 
in the matter to unite this young lady to Jack Ludlow. 

The project had already been discussed freely and unrc- 
servedly in all its bearings by Lord Castlemore, by Colonel 
Ludlow and his wife, and by Sir Herbert. Jack himself had not 
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been kept in total ignorance of the plan, and, although he had as 
yet neither assented nor demurred, it was generally understood 
by his elders that he had no objections to urge against Sir 
Herbert's heiress. The only person, in fact, who was absolutely 
in the dark ;concerning the pending negociations was Agnes 
Verinder herself, who had hitherto been too much engrossed in 
the distractions of her London seasons to interest herself keenly 
in anything less enthralling than the choice of her numerous new 
dresses. 

The second post had been brought in just before lunch, and 
by Lady Mary’s plate lay an open letter from her son. Lady 
Mary was a very pretty little lady still, although she was five- 
and-forty, and a great many tiny wrinkles had stolen into her 
once smooth and transparent complexion ; but she still had dark 
and luxuriant hair, a very sweet smile, and gold-brown eyes that 
were every whit as clear and bright as her boy’s. 

She had had money as well as beauty, and it had been said 
that Lord Castlemore, as well as his brother, had desired to 
marry her, and that it was for her fair sake, and for that of her 
son, that he had remained unmarried. 

Be that as it may, neither rivalry nor jealousy between the 
brothers had had sufficient power to separate them, and they 
had continued through life the best of friends; whilst Lord 
Castlemore’s devotion to his pretty sister-in-law had never over- 
stepped the limits of chivalrous and fraternal affection. 

As they all grew older together the passions and heart-burn- 
ings of early years had become tempered down into calm and 
generous forbearance, and a new link had sprung up, which had 
quickened into life the warmest family affection between them. 
That link, of course, was Jack. 

In Jack were centred so many hopes and ambitions that it 
would have been wonderful indeed if any ordinary young man 
had been in his own person able to fulfil them all. Each of 
the three had different theories concerning the management 
and training of this one young man. Lord Castlemore, for 
instance, was convinced that to employ peremptory measures 
was the only method to reduce a high-spirited young fellow to 
the will of his elders. The boy should be kindly but firmly told 
what was expected of him, and instant obedience to his supericrs 
exacted. His father, on the contrary, was for letting him alone 

13* 
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and leaving Fate or chance to be the ultimate guide of his 
actions, whilst Lady Mary, cleverer, perhaps, than either of them, 
was no less determined to guide her son than was his uncle, but 
was convinced that by /izesse, and some amount of judicious 
“ make-believe,” the ends desired could be more easily obtained 
than by more direct and straightforward measures. 

In whatever else these three persons differed, there was, at any 
rate, one subject upon which they all agreed, and they were 
entirely determined to co-operate together in order to bring 
about their object. 

It was almost essential that Jack should marry early, and it 
seemed highly desirable that he should marry Miss Verinder. 

The preliminaries of this alliance had been all arranged and 
determined so long ago that there seemed nothing more left to 
do but to bring the matter to a climax. 

It was this last step, which, oddly enough, began to appear so 
difficult to accomplish. 

Miss Verinder was with her aunt in London. Jack was on 
the Thames in his new house-boat. The task of bringing the 
two young people together did not seem to be such an easy 
matter as might be imagined. Agnes had written to her father 
that she could not possibly tear herself away from London till 
August, and that her aunt had promised to take her th:n to 
Goodwood. 

Jack wrote to say that life on the azad was perfection, and he 
should certainly not lay her up till the end of the summer, 
although, to please his uncle, he would run home for the Ist of 
September for the beginning of the shooting. 

“Yes, and meanwhile some other fellow wil! propose to Agnes 
and carry her off from under his nose!” exclaimed Lord 
Castlemore irritably. “Why on earth, John, don’t you order the 
boy up to town and tell him to settle it with her at once? 
That’s what you ought to do.” 

“My dear Charles, I don’t think that would answer at all. 
Jack is a high-spirited boy, anything like coercion would set his 
back up at once.” 

“Set his back up, indeed! A son ought to obey his father. 
I should like to know what our father would have said to you 
or me?” 


“Oh, things have altered since our day; you can’t force a 
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young man of four and twenty into marriage now-a-days! It’s 
better to leave it to come about naturally. When he comes 
home for the partridges, Agnes will be back too. Verinder will 
see to that; the young people will be thrown together. You 
see it will be much simpler to let things be than to force them 
on, which might only make him throw the whole thing up. 
What do you say, Mary?” 

“T agree with you in a great measure, John,” said Lady Mary, 
speaking for the first time, in a voice which was remarkably 
gentle and sweet toned. “But } think, my dear, we must not 
let things slide quite so much as you suggest. As your brother 
very properly remarks, Agnes’ affections might become engaged 
elsewhere, and there is no reason why, with a little cleverness, 
we should not manage to help matters on in the right path 
even at the present moment. It is not probable that Jack will 
fall in love with Agnes until he is more thrown in her society 
than he has been hitherto. In September it must be our 
business to bring things to an issue. But meanwhile, there is 
no reason why he should be allowed to fade out of her memory ; 
and as he is certainly in no way averse to the match, I think 
this will be very easy to arrange.” 

She took up her son’s letter. “Will you let me read to you 
a portion of Jack’s letter?” The two brothers composed 
themselves into an attitude of attention, and Lady Mary, turning 
over the sheet of paper, selected a passage which she proceeded 
to read aloud. 

“ All right, dear mother, about Miss V. Iam sure I have 
no objection to such a handsome young lady, and as you 
say my uncle thinks it my duty to marry and it will please you 
and the governor, I am not at all inclined to run counter to your 
wishes. But you see I don’t know Agnes Verinder at all well, 
as I have hardly seen her since she has grown up, and more- 
over, she might not fancy me—although you, my dear old 
lady, will perhaps hardly be able to conceive such an aberration 
of intellect on the part of a well brought-up young woman! So 
that altogether, don’t you think we had better wait a bit till 
we can see more of eachother? There’s no hurry, surely, and 
a year hence will suit me much better.” 

“TI tell you!” here cried Lord Castlemore excitedly, bringing 
his fist down heavily upon the table, “I must have that boy 
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married and settled down by Christmas. Why great heavens, 
Mary, I am getting an old man! Is it unnatural, do you think, 
that I should desire to see my heir with boys of his own to come 
after me? It isn’t as if you and John had other sons, but 
with this one young fellow only between the title and ex- 
tinction, we can’t afford to let the grass grow under our feet. 
He has run loose long enough; if you give him much more 
tether, he will be throwing himself away in some fashion, 
marrying some governess or penniless nobody, behind our 
backs.” 

“Oh, I don’t think Jack would do that,” said Lady Mary, 
with a little offence. 

“Well, well, I hope not. But you never can tell what young 
men will do in these days of liberty; when, as John tells me, 
they are not expected to obey their parents as we were made 
todo! And it would be a thousand pities to let a girl like Miss 
Verinder slip, a girl we have known all her life and who is 
suitable to him in every way, with the Hollow-Dene property 
dove-tailing in and plenty of ready money to keep it up into the 
bargain. No, you really must let me speak my mind, and I 
insist, if I have any authority at all in the matter, upon his 
being married at Christmas.” 

“IT do not think even that will be impossible, Charles,” said 
Lady Mary, soothingly, “do you suppose that I intend to sit 
still and do nothing between now and September ?” 

“My lady has some plot in her head,” said her husband, 
smiling at her. 

“Of course I have, trust a woman for plots, my dear !” 

“What is it Mary?” asked her brother-in-law, and he too 
smiled. It was wonderful the trust these two men had in that 
little frail-looking lady. 

“JT intend my son to give a picnic. If it succeeds, there is no 
reason why he should not givea series of picnics in fact. Fashion- 
able London ladies like nothing so well as water parties given 
by nice young men. Mrs. Verinder and Agnes will of course be 
invited ; it will be a very smart water party, everything will be 
splendidly done. I shall see to that. {am not sure that I shall 
not go up to town myself in order to convey the guests safely 
down from Paddington in a saloon carriage. Young people 
become very intimate at picnics, they are given to wanderings 
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about in couples after lunch, in boats, or upon the shore amongst ° 
the woods, there are flirtations, there are love-makings—nothing 
can lead to happier results.” 

“Aha! my lady, you recollect your own young days, I see,” 
cried her husband merrily, whilst Lord Castlemore remarked 
with appreciative gravity, “Upon my word, Mary, you are a 
woman of grand resources ; there never was anyone like you.” 

So it was decreed that Jack should give a picnic on board the 
.Vaiad, and that most clever little lady, his mother, did not fail, 
when writing to him upon the subject, to put the matter to him 
in a light which made it quite impossible that he should refuse 
to accede to her proposal. Bearing in mind Jack’s horror of 
crowds and shows, his avoidance of fashionable ladies and his 
reluctance to partake in anything of the nature of season 
festivities, Lady Mary made the matter a personal concession 
to herself. She very carefully worded her letter in this fashion: 

“The week after next I have to go up to town for a few days. 
Write to me by return and tell me which day I may come down 
and spend a nice long day with you. I am thinking that it 
would be very pleasant if the weather is fine, and make the 
journey less lonely for me, if I were to bring down two or three 
of our mutual friends anda hamper of food from Fortnum and 
Mason’s, to help out your resources. Little Mr. and Mrs. 
Selwyn are in town; they were so kind to you at Nice last 
winter, I think it would be a little attention if I asked them to 
come down with me, and Mrs. George Verinder and Agnes I 
know would like to come, and you might suggest a couple of 
men to ask. We should not be more than eight or ten people 
in all, and really it would be a delightful little trip for me and I 
should enjoy it amazingly, etc., etc.” 

Jack fell into the trap. He adored his mother, as all good sons 
ought todo. He perceived that it would give her real pleasure 
to bring her friends down for a day on the river, and conceived 
it to be only graceful and affectionate on his part, to agree to 
her little suggestion. Moreover, “ the week after next ” appears 
to us often tobe at an immeasurable distance. One has time 
to breathe, to turn round, to back out of a thing, if needs be, 
between to-day and the week after next! 

“Here’s an awful ordeal in store for us, Lance, my boy,” he 
had cried out merrily to his friend. “My mother and several 
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other smart London ladies wish to come down and spend the 
day with us.” 

“Qh, Lord! I shall hook it,” cried Lance in dismay.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort. I want you most particu- 
larly to stay and see me through it.” 

“Very well, then, I'll stay,” amended Lance meckly, with a 
eroan. “When is it coming off?” 

“Not till the week after next. 

“ Oh, come, that’s a comfort. Anything may happen between 
this and then.” 

Upon which Jack sat down and scribbled a few lines to say he 
had rather, of course, have had his dear old lady, as he called her, 
all to himself; but if it pleased her, she was free to bring as 
many of her friends down as she liked, supplemented by as many 
hampers of good things as she thought desirable. And then 
he added, in a postscript: 

“ Of course I shall be glad to see Miss Verinder, and her aunt 
—pray tell her so from me.” 


The sentence was perfectly genuine. He really was rather 
anxious to see her. It would, of course, commit him to nothing 


at all if she came, but since it seemed possible that she might 
eventually become his wife, it could only be right and proper that 
he should begin to improve his acquaintance with her. 

So Antonio took this letter on shore in the dinghy and 
dropped it into the village post office. It was on the very 
morning of the day on which Jack punted his friend down to 
Fairmead Farm to buy eggs and butter, and when the punt 
came back slowly up stream, with sweet Madge Durham reclining 
upon her crimson cushions, that letter was already well on its 
way to Northerly Park. 

Perhaps, had he delayed his answer for a single day, he might 
have written more, or he might have written considerably less. 

The issues of life hang upon hours. One hour sooner, or one 
hour later, is often sufficient to determine our destiny. Nor 
can we ever afterwards ascertain precisely why the one carried 
us forward with such irrevocable haste, or the other held us back 
with such unsuspected yet iron-handed tardiness. 

Up at Northerly, Jack’s ready answer was received with 
much satisfaction, and many were the congratulations upon her 
wit and wisdom which Lady Mary received. She ordered her 
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ponies forthwith and drove down to Hollow Dene, Sir Herbert 
Verinder’s place in the valley, to make sure of him as an ally 
for the occasion. 

Sir Herbert was a placid old gentleman of literary tastes and 
mild manners. He chiefly desired to be let alone with the old 
books in his library, and he was most grateful to anybody who 
would settle the turbulent questions of life out of hand for him, in 
order that he might be saved all trouble concerning them, and be 
left in peace. : 

Nevertheless, he was not altogether insensible to the solid 
advantages of this world’s good things, and Heaven having laid 
the trial of an only daughter upon him, he was by no means 
unwilling that she should marry an only son of well-to-do parents 
who would eventually become Lord Castlemore, of Castle Regis, 
into the bargain. 

It would save him a great deal of trouble in the future if she 
did, just as it saved him a great deal of trouble in the present 
that his brother’s widow, Mrs. George Verinder, had undertaken to 
pilot his child through the turmoil of presentation at Court, 
state balls and all other festivities, private and public, supposed to 
be essential to the well-being of a young lady of good family 
and position. If Mrs. George had not taken the tronble off his 
hands it might have been that the poor man would have had to 
leave his study and his beloved books and take her up to 
London himself! He could not be sufficiently thankful that that 
visitation of fate had been spared him. 

Having married late in life a lady who had died contrary to 
all his expectations, leaving a young daughter on his hands, he 
might, much against his inclinations, have been even forced into 
a second marriage had not Mrs. George come to his assistance. 
He was very grateful to Mrs. George. 

In the same manner he was equally grateful to Lady Mary 
Ludlow, who had settled about Agnes’ marriage so comfortably 
and agreeably to all parties without giving him any trouble or 
disturbance in the matter. 

He was rather fond of Lady Mary, too. She had been attached 
to his wife and had watched by her bedside with affectionate 
devotion during her last illness, and, in his quiet way Sir 
Herbert had been sensible of it, and had never forgotten it. 

When he saw her pony-carriage come smartly up the avenue 
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towards the house, he paid her a compliment which was very 
unusual to him—he rose from his beloved books and went out 
into the hall to meet her at the front door. 

“We want you to help us, dear Sir Herbert,” said Lady 
Mary, when she found herself alone with him in the library. 

“ Anything I can do for you, Lady Mary,” he answered politely, 
pushing forward an armchair for her. 

“T want you to write to Mrs. George Verinder,” and then she 
unfolded the plan of the picnic to him, of which the bringing 
together of the young people was to be the very essence. 

“You must write to Mrs. George privately and tell her the 
date I have fixed—the week after next on Thursday—and tell 
her that whatever other engagements she may have made for 
Agnes must be set aside. Of course I shall send her a proper 
invitation, but make her understand that she szs¢t accept it.” 

“T will do my best.” 

“Ah! but you must do more. Yon must lay your paternal 
commands upon your daughter, Sir Herbert. Do you know 
that it is really getting very important. Castlemore insists 
upon the marriage taking place at Christmas.” 

“Is not that rather hasty ?” said Sir Herbert, to whose slow 
and dilatory nature all prompt actions were instinctively re- 
pugnant. 

“Not at all. What is there to wait for? Agnes has had two 
London seasons, and quite as much dissipation as can be good 
for any young woman. And Jack will be five-and-twenty next 
birthday. It is high time for them both to settle down. Besides, 
Castlemore is naturally impatient to see the succession settled. 
If we let things go on much longer, Agnes will be falling 
in love with somebody else! And then where should we be?” 

“Oh, I am certain there is nothing of the sort. Mrs. George 
would have written to me.” 

“Well, I hope there isn’t. Anyhow, it is time that these 
young lovers should be thrown together, and this water-party 
is to serve as a beginning; so, write to your sister-in-law 
at once, dear Sir Herbert, that there may be no mistake 
about it.” 

“1 will write this evening, Lady Mary.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort, my dear fellow,” cried Lady 
Mary, who knew her man, “ You will sit down and write now 
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—this very moment—and I will wait whilst you write, and post 
the letter with my own hands on the way back. Why, I know 
perfectly well what would happen if I left you. You would 
postpone it till to-morrow, then you would think it over for 
twenty-four hours more, and after all perhaps you would think 
better of it,and not do it at all. Oh! I know you!” 

Playfully she pushed him into a chair by his writing-table, 
laid a sheet of paper upon the open blotting-case before him, 
dipped his pen into the ink, and thrust it into his hand. 

“ Now write,” said she, “whilst I read the paper.” 

He submitted laughingly. 

“You are the most energetic and impetuous woman I ever 
knew.” 

“Of course I am. Where would you all be if I wasn’t 
energetic and impetuous, I should like to know? Why, my 
dear Sir Herbert, the world would come to a standstill if we 
were all like you!” 

“And if all were like Lady Mary Ludlow,” he retorted, 
smiling, “what would become of the virtues of prudence and 
foresight ?” 

But he wrote the letter all the same. Lady Mary carried all 


before her with most people. Few could resist the eager rush 
of the torrent of her will, nor the brisk decision of her 
onslaught. 

Whilst others debated and doubted, Lady Mary’s quick 
mind had already determined upon action, and whilst her 


adversaries were making themselves ready to oppose her she 
had fought her battle and won her victory. It is the secret of a 
good deal of the success of this world. 

Sir Herbert Verinder was a very long time writing his letter, 
as might have been expected of him, and whilst he wrote it, 
Lady Mary read the leading articles in the Morning Post, 
which did not interest her in the very least, with exemplary 
patience. 

When he had finished, she gave herself infinite credit that she 
refrained from requesting to read what he had written, and she 
took the letter from his hand without a comment. 

He followed her out into the hall, and helped her himself into 
her low phaeton, and when she drove off down the avenue, 
shaking her whip as an adieu, and waving his own letter 
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triumphantly back at him, he said to himself, as he turned back 
into his solitary house what many other men had said of her 
also : 

“ A wonderful woman that! There is nothing she cannot 
do !” and then he added to himself, with a certain grim amuse- 
ment, as he went back to his interrupted studies of Plutarch’s 
Lives, “ she can even make me do something in a hurry!” 


CHAPTER V. 
AN AFTERNOON VISIT. 
‘*T have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions, 
To start into her face, a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness beat away those blushes.”’ 
—-Much Ado about Nothing. 
“HEADS they come—tails they don’t!” said Jack Ludlow, 
tossing a shilling at a quarter to five on the following after- 
noon. 

Mr. Parker was so distressed at this irreverent display of 
levity, that he betook himself to the upper deck, and began 
scanning the horizon anxiously through opera-glasses. Here, 
under the shelter of the red and white awning, a little five- 
o'clock tea-table had been spread. Blue and white cups and 
saucers, feathery bread and butter, which Jack the neat-handed 
had himself spread and cut, and a pile of crimson strawberries 
temptingly arranged in juxtaposition to a bowl of cream. How 
Lance had toiled and slaved for the best part of the morning to 
procure these luxuries, it boots not here to relate. 

As the fateful hour approached, terrible doubts began to 
assail the minds of the two young men. After all these elaborate 
preparations could it be possible that the invited guests would 
not come! 

“It’s tails, Lance!” cried Jack, from below. “ They won't 
come.” 

“Shut up, you idiot—I see them !” cried Lance, hastily coming 
backwards down the companion steps. Mr. Parker was very 
red, and looked somewhat confused. He began nervously 
arranging the furniture in the saloon. 

Jack laughed at him lazily. 
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“JT never saw you so excited before, Lance! I believe you 
are in love!” 

Not a suspicion of the nearness of his words to the truth 
entered into Jack’s mind. It struck him as very comic that “ old 
Lance” should display so much anxiety about a young lady and 
her maiden aunt—-he, who hated all women arid.was wont to 
take an infinite amount of trouble in order to avoid them! But 
that Lance had any serious feeling in the matter was the very 
last thing that came into his head. 

Neither was Mr. Ludlow at all able to analyse his own feelings 
at this time. He said to himself that he was much amused at 
his friend’s flirtation. Yet that surely could not account fora 
certain little soreness which lay at the bottom of his heart, that 
she should have preferred Lance to himself, nor yet for the small 
warning note of conscience within, which distinctly informed 
him that, perhaps, if the invited guests failed to put in an 
appearance, it might possibly be a very good thing for him, a 
vague impression which found vent curiously enough, in a 
muttered anathema upon a totally different subject. 

“Hang that picnic! I wish I’d never written that letter 
yesterday !” 

The boat—sculled by Madge ina dark-blue flannel skirt, and 
a pink-striped shirt, and with a round sailor hat crowning 
her brown hair, in which costume she looked, if possible, even 
more fresh and charming than in the white raiment of 
yesterday—approached the Vazad very slowly, and by a strange 
and circuitous course. Her singular and erratic movements 
indeed excited the surprise of the two young men, until they 
suddenly became alive to the causes thereof. 

Aunt Margaret was steering; and in the semi-lucid intervals 
between intermittent squeaks, and gasps of terror and alarm, she 
tugged vehemently first at one string and then at the other. 
The progress of the Fazry up stream had consequently been slow 
and laborious. 

“Keep to the right, Aunt Margaret—the right line—you are 
pulling the left.” 

“Oh, my dear, I did pull the right, and it did no good at all! 
There, is that better? Oh! now we are going straight into the 
bank, Madge! What shall I do?—zwé/ich string shall I pull?” 
trying both frantically. “Oh, I am sure we shall be upset ! ” 
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Madge back-watered vehemently and pulled the boat’s head 
round, and with superhuman efforts got her clear of the clump 
of overhanging willows into which she was rapidly plunging her 
nose. 

“Now keep straight, dear Aunt, pull the left very gently—not 
too hard, so,’-—-Madge bent forward to settle her stretcher, and 
the skiff swayed slightly from side to side. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” shrieked Aunt Margaret, “it’s going to upset 
I know! we shall be drowned! I wish I had never consented 
to come—it serves me right for going without Aunt Durham’s 
leave. And oh! my dear—there goes a whistle! it is a steam- 
launch—I know it is! If it bears down upon us we shall be 
lost!” And flinging the steering lines wildly away, Aunt 
Margaret hid her face in her hands in order, apparently, to avoid 
the spectacle of her approaching doom. 

“Why Aunt,” cried Madge, laughing, “it is right away the 
other side of the lock! We shall be at the house-boat long 
before she comes through. See, there is the Madzad at last. Now, 
if you will sit still and leave the lines alone, I can pull up easily 
now by myself;” and so, after a voyage of much difficulty and 
confusion Madge did at length bring up her craft and unshipped 
her sculls alongside of the Vazad without any further tackings 
or backings. 

It was a dreadful business getting Aunt Margaret safely out 
of the /azry on board the house-boat, as for some time nothing 
would induce her to stand up, and it was only when Lance got 
into the boat and assisted her to her feet whilst Jack seized her 
securely by both wrists, Antonio bending over to steady the 
fairy at the bows the while, that with great pains and difficulty 
she was safely hauled out, uttering sundry little cries of terror 
during the operation, which subsided into a sigh of thankfulness 
when she found her feet firmly planted at last upon the deck 
Once there, the good lady forgot all her troubles and began to 
enjoy herself exceedingly. 

By a not unnatural mistake, both ladies took Mr. Parker for 
the owner and proprietor of the floating domicile. Lance was 
three years older than his friend and looked even more than his 
age. It was his custom too, to give the orders to Antonio, and 
to take the active part of all arrangements in the little establish- 
ment—all this he did in order to save trouble to Jack, whos: 
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indolence made him dislike the exertion of managing things for 
himself. 

Thus it came about that it was Lance Parker who assisted the 
ladies to climb on to the upper deck, who poured out their tea 
and helped them to strawberries and cream, and performed all 
the little pressing attentions of a host to his guests. 

So that when the pleasant little meal was over it was to Mr. 
Parker that Aunt Margaret addressed herself upon the desire of 
her heart. 

“Now Mr. Parker, will you be so very kind as to show me 
over your house-boat? After having run so many dangers and 
gone through so much to get here, I should be very sorry to 
leave without going thoroughly over it and ascertaining many 
things that have always puzzled me. For it is highly improbable 
that I shall ever have the chance of going over a house-boat 
again.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Miss Durham—I hope you will come and 
see us again,” remarked Jack, politely 

“No, Mr. Ludlow, I shall never be able to do that, for you 
have no conception how I dread the water! I've lived for 
twenty years within a couple of hundred yards of the river and 
this is only about the fourth time I have risked my life in a boat 
—it is only to please that child that I would do such a thing! 
No, there is no time like the present—so Mr. Parker, if you are 
quite ready and can manage to help me down that horrible ladder 
without my breaking my neck, I should like to see your beautiful 
boat now, if you please.” 

There was nothing for it but for Lance to obey. He looked 
enquiringly at Madge, hoping that she might desire to come too, 
but Madge merely smiled back serenely at him, and did not 
move out of the low lounging chair in which she was comfortably 
ensconced. 

“T have not finished my strawberries,” she said in answer to 
his look, as she addressed herself again to the plate upon her lap. 
The last Lance saw of her as his head disappeared behind Aunt 
Margaret was a certain bored expression upon her sweet face and 
downcast eyes, whilst Jack sat a little apart from her, and seemed 
little likely to make any effort to entertain her. 

Why she had elected to remain where she was, Madge never 
quite knew—for certainly Mr. Ludlow had not hitherto paid her 
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the slightest attention ; yet no sooner was he left alone with her 
than he rose from his seat and took Lance’s vacated chair close 
beside her, and to her infinite surprise he propounded the follow- 
ing problem to her: 

“JT wish you would tell me something, Miss Durham. Have I 
ever seen you before ? in real life, I mean—or has it been only in 
my dreams that I have met you ?” 

The flush of colour which flooded her face from brow to neck 
was very pretty to look at, but surprised him considerably in his 
turn. 

A London-bred young lady would have coquetted with the 
question, would have enquired archly concerning the usual nature 
of his dreams, or would have feigned ignorance in order to draw 
him out. Madge was unversed in the science of flirtation. She 
answered quite simply, although, to her own knowledge, her 
voice shook a little as she spoke. 

“I danced with you at Lady Gray’s ball two years ago.” 

“Then you recognised me?” he enquired in surprise. 

“Instantly,” she answered unhesitatingly ; and quite un- 
conscious of the flattery implied in the reply. 


For a moment he did not speak. Only he looked at her with 
more interest and attention than he had bestowed upon her yet. 

“TI wonder why you did not say so yesterday,’ he said 
presently. 


Madge laid her empty plate down upon the tea-table by her 
side, before she replied. Then she laughed a little: 

“Well, for two reasons. First you never gave me a chance of 
speaking to you at all, and secondly—well—it is not very 
complimentary you see, to find oneself wholly forgotten.” 

“But I did not wholly forget you, since I have been puzzling 
out my memory of your face ever since. You must remember 
that I certainly can never have known your name, which must 
help to exonerate me in your eyes.” 

“T certainly never was told yours, and yet I remembered 
you!” she answered, with unthinking haste. 

Jack’s pulses began to quicken. The subtlety of the flattery 
lay in the self-evident fact that she was not aware of it herself. 

She was young and she was fair. It was the loveliest summer 
afternoon in the world. There was not a sound save the gentle 
ripple of the water among the boats astern, and the song of the 
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birds in the woods close to which the Maiad lay moored. On 
the further bank, the flat meadows by the river lay bathed in 
golden evening sunlight, and a vaporous haze clothed the 
distant landscape. It was a sweet dreamy day, breathing 
vaguely of love and of poetry, a day when it becomes dangerous 
for a man’s peace of mind to be left alone with a fair-faced 
maiden. 

From béneath them came the confused echoes of two voices in 
argument: Lance and Aunt Margaret inspecting the kitchen 
arrangements ; and Antonio’s shriller notes of explanation. 
Faint as the sounds were, they jarred a little upon Jack’s new- 
born intensity of sensation. He drew a little nearer to her. 

“You say that I danced with you that night?” he asked softly. 

“Yes, and don’t you remember, you came up and asked me 
for another dance, but I was obliged to refuse ; it made me very 
sorry, but I could not help myself, because old Aunt Durham 
had forbidden me, and I was still more sorry when you bowed 
and went away, for you looked quite cross with me for saying 
no.” 

“JT remember it all now,” he cried, a full recollection returning 
all at once tohim. “ You are the young lady who told me you 
were never going to marry! I hope you have changed your 
opinion since !” 

“No, I have not changed at all, though it is not so much my 
opinion as Aunt Durham’s. She does not approve of marriage. 
It is not a matter of opinion with me you see. I only have to 
do as I am told.” 

“Does not approve of marriage!” cried Jack, exceedingly 
surprised, and not a little amused, “that is all very well for your 
old aunt, who is over seventy you say, but of course it is 
ridiculous in your case; you are quite certain to marry some day 
in spite of your aunt’s singular prejudices!” 

“No,” answered Madge, seriously and simply. “It is quite 
impossible for me ever to marry, because I have not a single 
penny in the world, and Aunt Durham would not leave me 
Fairmead if I were to marry. I assure you I have not the 
faintest desire ever to do such a thing.” 

The extreme gravity and earnestness with which Madge 
uttered these words almost took Jack’s breath away. He was 
startled, he was even shocked by what she said. Nothing could 


14 
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be more completely at variance than the appearance of this swect 
simple maiden with her candid eyes and innocent smile and the 
horrible worldly wisdom of her words. There was something 
too, almost repelling in the unblushing openness with which the 
subject of marriage fell from her girlish lips. The fact being 
that Madge had taken part in so many conversations relating to 
the Holy estate of Matrimony ever since she was ten years old 
that the topic had become to her a very prosaic, and *common- 
place one. She was as unconcerned in the matter as though 
she had been a denizen of another world. Nor did it occur to 
her to be embarrassed in the very faintest degree because she 
was discussing the question with a good-looking young man 


seated within half a yard of her. 
“And so you prefer Fairmead and your aunt’s money to all 
the joys of a happy married life?” he said presently with a little 


irrepressible scorn. 

“Tam very fond of Fairmead,” answered Madge simply, not 
understanding in the least why he looked at her so disapprov- 
ingly. “I have always been very happy there, and as to 
marriages, all those I have ever heard of seem to me to have 
made people horribly unhappy, especially the poor wives.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Jack, “I wish you could talk to my 
mother, she would tell you a different story. Do you know it is 
dreadful to me to hear you speak like that! As if you valued 
money more than—love !” 

She turned her eyes fully upon him in mild surprise. 

“Oh, I don’t think you understand me at all, Mr. Ludlow. I 
do not care about money—I never have any in fact. But I do 
care very much about my home, and I like to think that I shall 
always live here. Why, what should I do without the dear old 
place and the river? I could not bear to leave it. But as to the 
—the other thing you speak of—I did not talk about it at all. I 
know nothing about it myself—only, I have read of it in books,” 
her eyes fell ; a sudden bashfulness, the instinct of a womanly 
reserve, made her unwilling to pursue this other subject to its 
end. Jack watched her with an evergrowing absorption of 
interest. She was not then cold and hard and mercenary ? only 
delightfully original and divinely innocent. She “ knew nothing,” 
she said, of that “other thing” which her lips could not even 
name, and which had slipped off his with such hardy rashness. 
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Love was an unknown mystery to this maiden who could talk so 
glibly concerning the unsatisfactoriness of married life! How 
then had they brought her up, these two old women who had 
instilled such queer doctrines into her young mind ? 

Jack caught himself wondering whether it would be difficult 
to instruct her in that art of which she was so wholly ignorant, 
and whether perhaps the teacher might not find the lessons even 
more fascinating than the pupil! 

It puzzled her when she looked at him again to find how 
intently the brown eyes were studying her, and to carry off the 
little embarrassment she said laughingly : 

. “Then there is a great prophecy in the Durham family which 
I must tell you about.” He listened with amusement whilst she 
repeated the old saw. “So that you see Iam bound to be the 
third of the ‘Maids’ to whom Fairmead is to belong, for after 
us there is only a terrible cousin, a very wicked man whose name 
isnot Durham at all. If I were to be so foolish as to marry 
Aunt Durham has arranged in her Will that Fairmead shall be 
sold sooner than permit it to fall into such bad hands.” 

Jack thought he had never heard of such curious testamentary 
provisions in his life. 

“It seems a shame for you, that on account of a stupid old 
prophecy——” 

“Well, yes,” she interrupted, quickly, with unexpected 
candour ; “I confess I have thought that myself too, sometimes. 
But then, women are so very unhappy when they marry. 
Aunt Durham says that men are most deceitful creatures ; as 
long as they are single they pretend to be delightful ; in fact, 
up to the very day they are married they keep it up, but from 
the moment they have got an unfortunate woman into their power 
then their true nature develops itself, and sometimes by actual 
wickedness, and sometimes only b weakness, they succeed in 
making their lives perfectly miserable.” 

“But surely, you cannot believe that of all men?” cried Jack 
excitedly, “why, my mother, for instance, is perfectly happy, 
and my father worships her.” 

“Oh, yes, I know, of course, that there are exceptions. Even 
Aunt Durham does not deny that, and although my own 
father spent all my mother’s money so that they were wretchedly 
poor, yet I think, in spite of it all, she was not altogether 
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unhappy. You see, she was so good that she forgave him. 
But then, it is hardly worth running the risk of so much 
unhappiness, is it? And certainly every male Durham that 
I have ever been told of, seems to have brought trouble to his 
wife of some kind or other.” 

Jack was on the point of suggesting that to strike out into 
a fresh direction, and make trial of the male beings of other 
families, might be the best course for the single ladies of the 
Durham family to pursue, when the voice of Aunt Margaret 
was heard from below. 

“Madge, you really must come down and see this lovely 
room. Have you not done your strawberries yet?” 

“Yes, Aunt Margaret, I am coming at once.” 

But as he was about to help her down, Jack kept her for 
one moment to ask in a low voice, and with a singularly 
anxious glance into her face: 

“You have not talked of all this—of the prophecy and of 
your Aunt’s theories to Parker, have you?” 

“To Mr. Parker?” cried Madge, merrily, “why, no, of course 
not!” Then, with a sudden gravity she added, “I do not 
know, indeed, why I have said all these things to you. I hope 
I have not wearied you—and—and—you will not talk about 
them, will you, to anybody ?” 

Jack swore by all his gods that he would never doso. And he 
experienced quite an irrational amount of joy as he told himself 
that at least she had given him her confidence, and that there 
was something of the nature of a secret between them. 

Madge then devoted herself very prettily and pleasantly to 
poor Lance who had been longing to get back to her, whilst 
Jack, in the best of tempers, entertained Aunt Margaret ; so that 
the little party of four were soon upon the most amicable terms. 
Presently Jack sat down to the piano and sang an old English 
ballad in his mellow baritone voice, and Aunt Margaret was 
opened-mouthed in applause of his musical talents, whilst Madge 
sat very still and silent, thinking how clever he was, and what a 
strange, happy feeling it gave her to listen to his song, and it 
seemed to her, too, as if something new and wonderful had this 
day come into her life—yet she knew not what it was, nor was 
she able to give it any name. 

Presently the lengthening shadows and the red glow of the 
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western sunset warned Aunt Margaret that it was time to be 
going back. 

The gentlemen, of course, offered to escort them home; but 
Aunt Margaret, who had visions of the old lady sitting in 
the garden, looking out for their return, was firm in refusing to 
permit them todo so. “I would sooner be drowned!” cried 
she, with heroic persistency. 

Nothing was said concerning any future meeting, and the 
good lady, lulled into happy security, firmly believed that the 
Naiad would disappear into gayer scenes at the earliest 
opportunity, and wished an adieu to both young men, which 
in its earnestness and impressiveness might well have been 
eternal. 

At the very moment that the Fazry was fairly launched on 
her way down stream, there appeared in the meadows on the 
further bank a gentleman in clerical garments, and wearing upon 
his head the regulation soft black felt wide-awake which has 
become the recognised country hat ‘of the Protestant priest. 
This gentleman stood then, making signals to the WVazad, and 
the last glimpse the two ladies had of their late entertainers ere 
they turned out of sight round the bend of the river was 
Antonio making ready the dinghy in order to go across to 
fetch the new-comer, whilst Ludlow and Parker shouted a hearty 
welcome to him from the upper deck. 

“That is the new Vicar of Cumpton-on-the-Hill,” remarked. 
Madge to her Aunt. 

“Dear me, Madge, how do you know him?” 

“T don’t know him. Only the last time I rode up that way I 
saw him walking in the village of Cumpton, and the girl at the 
post-office told me that it was Mr. Storey.” 

“It is a very poor living, I believe, and a wretched vicarage. 
Poor man, he looks amiable, but half starved. I suppose there 
is a wife, poor creature, and several wretched little children, 
probably. These clergymen are so improvident—they marry on 
nothing, and then starve! How can any woman be so foolish ! 
Now, Mrs. Storey, for instance, cannot possibly be so well off as 
the woman at our lodge P 

Madge laughed. 

“For once your pity is thrown away, Aunt Margaret. There 
isno Mrs. Storey. Mr. Storey is a bachelor.” 
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“Indeed? Well, for his own sake I am glad of it, poor man. 
But what a good thing, Madge, that we came away when we 
did. It seems to me that we have perhaps done very wrong in 
making the acquaintance of two unmarried gentlemen. If we 
had stayed longer there would have been a third! and as he is 
a fixture in the neighbourhood it might have been very awkward. 
Now Mr. Ludlow and Mr. Parker are birds of passage, and we 
shall never see them again. So as by good luck we have 
escaped an introduction to Mr. Storey, there can be no harm 
done by this little jaunt of ours. Even if Aunt Durham ever 
comes to hear of it we can justify ourselves to her on that score, 
my dear!” 

Madge plied her sculls in silence. She had decided to be her 
own steerer on the homeward voyage, so the skiff flew swiftly 
and straightly down the middle of the broad stream. 

She did not answer her aunt’s remarks. 

She had a vague instinct that she probably would see her new 
friends again, and that Aunt Margaret knew nothing at all about 
it. Her prophecies were no more likely to be fulfilled, perhaps, 
than that other Durham prediction of olden days which caused 
her so much disquictude. 

“ Though, of course, as to Mr. Storey,” added the girl to herself, 
“we shall certainly not be likely ever to see him again.” 

For, not having the Durham gift of prophecy herself, Madge 
could not foresee the how, when, and where of the brief but 
important part, which the Reverend Cyril Storey was destined to 
play in the history of her life. 


CHAPTER VL. 
MADGE SHOWS SIGNS OF REBELLION. 
‘* Some to church repair, 


Not for the doctrine. ’ 
—PoprE. 


On the following day, which was Sunday, that werthy and 
faithful creature, Antonio, was much exercised in his mind by 
reason of mysterious and unaccustomed proceedings on the part 
of the two gentlemen whom he served. 

Shortly before half past ten o’clock in the morning, whilst as 
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yet the coffee and poached eggs were unprepared, Jack Ludlow 
came forth quietly from his cabin. He was attired, not in the 
customary flannels of creamy whiteness, but in a dark serge suit 
which he usually reserved for wet and chilly days. 

“ Breakfast non é ready, signor,” gasped Antonio, who was 
laying the cloth. “Sall I prepare ze café?” 

“No; get mea glass of milk and a roll,” replied his master, 
an order which Antonio obeyed in wondering silence. After 
hastily swallowing this simple fare, Jack bade him get ready the 
dinghy. 

“ Shall I tell Monsieur Parkar ?” 

“Tell him what? Tell him I’ve gone out, if he asks. But 
don’t disturb him. Mr. Parker is probably asleep—don’t make 
a noise. I daresay he won’t want breakfast for another hour.” 

Jack got into the dinghy and pulled himself quite out of sight 
up stream. Across the fields the church bells were ringing 
faintly and sweetly from the little spire in the village of 
Fairley. 

“Come to church! come to church!” they seemed to say 
with a gentle and persistent reiteration. Jack had never yet 
obeyed their summening notes. Sunday newspapers, a pipe, a 
book dozed over in the shade, with a good many dreamy 
meditations upon the beauty of Nature, had been the extent of 
this young man’s Sabbath exercises. For these things, it is sad 
to relate, are infinitely more attractive to the ordinary young 
Englishman left to follow his own devices than the monotonous 
drawl of the morning service, the stuffiness of a village church, 
and the unsavouriness of a village congregation in its best 
Sunday clothes. 

But this morning Jack had other things in his mind. When 
he was well out of sight of the house-boat, he brought the dinghy 
to land upon the right bank of the river, tied her snugly 
and securely up underneath a sheltering willow, which hung over 
into the stream, and strode gaily across the meadows in the 
direction of the village. Not long after his departure, the door 
of the other sleeping cabin was very cautiously opened about a 
couple of inches. 

“ Antonio!” 

“ Signor !” 

“Was that Mr. Ludlow going out?” 
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“ Si, signor !” 

“Where is he gone?” 

“1 do not know, signor—’e did not say.” 

The door opened wider, and, to Antonio’s amazement, Mr. 
Parker stepped forth fully arrayed in dark cloth coat and 
trousers, a stuck-up collar, a pair of gloves in his hand, and a 
chimney-pot hat on his head. 

Antonio nearly dropped the dishes he was carrying, in his 
astonishment at this apparition. Lance stuck his eyeglass 
fiercely into his eye. 

“Now what are you staring at, you donkey? Get me some 
breakfast, and look sharp about it !” 

“Ze café is nearly ready, but ze eggs 

“Never mind the eggs—get me a roll.” 

In silent astonishment, Antonio obeyed, and in five minutes 
Mr. Parker had concluded his meal. 

“Now put the cushions in the punt, and I want you to punt 
me across,” said Lance. 

Antonio, one of whose many qualifications was that he was an 
excellent waterman, quickly punted Lance to the opposite shore 
and giving a hasty glance round to make sure that he was un- 
observed, the fat young man started at a good pace across the 
fields in the direction of the little church-spire embosomed in 
trees in the distance. 

In the little parish church of St. Peter and St. Paul, a tall 
young man with a quiet grave face stood up in his place that 
morning with the rest of the congregation. He occupied a 
secluded position on the north side of the church, close to a 
heavy whitewashed Norman pillar. 

The little church was unrestored and exceedingly unlovely. 
High pews occupied the nave, an unsightly organ-gallery 
blocked up the west end, a window of appallingly vivid red and 
orange lozenges dazzled the eyes at the eastern extremity. 
The clergyman was old and careless ; he gabbled the words of 
prayer and praise in a slip-shod fashion, through his nose, and a 
clerk as old and careless as himself bawled out Amens in a 
loud, rasping voice, calculated to set the stoutest nerves on edge. 
The congregation were, for the most part, poor and homely ; 
they came clattering up the uneven brick floor of the aisle, with 
noisy hob-nail boots, the men in smocks, the women in check 


” 
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shawls and poke straw bonnets. Here and there, a farmer’s 
family made a show of finery, and gay-coloured silk and 
shiny broadcloth, cast a respectable halo over their humbler 
surroundings. 

But there was, by the time that Mr. Baskerville was well into 
the middle of Confession, followed helter-skelter by the shrill- 
voiced clerk and the rest, not a sign of a lady or a gentleman 
in the church, save that dark-eyed young stranger in the 
far corner. Only in the chancel there was one large unoccupied 
pew, with crimson curtains, on a rail, drawn all round the top 
of it. And presently a slight commotion arose at the west 
entrance. All heads were turned round. A respectably clad 
man, who might have been the village schoolmaster or the 
churchwarden, walked solemnly up the nave and held open the 
door of the chancel pew. The voices of the rustics faltered and 
failed, even the old clergyman half-paused in the prayer, as the 
great ladies of the parish, the Miss Durhams of Fairmead Hall, 
who were always unpunctual, sailed imposingly into their family 
pew. 

After them came the Hall servants—Mr. Wilson the butler, 


and Mr. McQuean, the head gardener, the portly cook, and the 
elegant ladysmaid, with one or two of the underservants, a whole 
waggonette load of them, who took their places in vacant pews 
close under the pulpit. 

Then Mr. Baskerville recollected himself and started off 
afresh at a harder pace than ever, as though to make up for 
lost time. 


To the end of his days Jack never forgot that one vision he had 
of old Miss Durham, standing up erect and stern in her pew, in 
her black satin gown and mantle, and her large, black silk 
bonnet with its nodding ostrich plumes, with her gold-rimmed 
spectacles on the bridge of her aquiline nose, and the strong, hard 
face that was often turned imperiously and scrutinizingly down 
the church to see who was in his place and who was missing. 
Next to her came Miss Margaret, with meek, gentle face, and 
eyes bent always upon her book, like a pale shadow by the side 
of that austere-visaged reality, and beyond her again was 
Madge, all in delicate white muslin, with daisies in her straw 
hat, and there came such a glow upon her sweet face and such 
an electric gleam of recognition lit up her blue eyes, as they 
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caught sight of the tall young man, far away down the aisle, as 
may well have made his heart beat faster as he noted it from 
his distant corner. 

It was just at this very moment, just as he had made sure 
that Madge had seen him, and yet had not been displeased at 
the sight, that through the open doorway in the south aisle— 
left open by reason of the heat of the summer noon-day—Jack 
suddenly perceived an incoming form of familiar shape, yet 
unaccustomed aspect. It was Lance Parker, correctly adorned 
by the masterly hand of a Bond Street tailor, and bearing his 
best and shiniest Lincoln and Bennett in his hand, who, darkening 
for a moment the stream of sunlight in the open porch, 
advanced somewhat shyly and hesitatingly forward into the 
church. 

Here he was pounced upon by the respectable individual 
who acted as pew opener, and much to his dismay, promptly 
boxed in the very first pew close under the reading-desk, where 
he found himself within a dozen yards of the ladies in the chancel. 

Madge’s eyes opening wide with astonishment at this fresh 
apparition, telegraphed their intense amusement to Jack’s 
distant corner, and it was utterly impossible to her to repress a 
slight smile. 

The “Venite” was just beginning; Mr. Parker rose to his 
feet with the rest, as the harsh-voiced school-children in the 
western gallery started the first notes. He stuck his eyeglass 
into his eye, saw Madge’s smile and glance and turned sharply 
round. 

His face, when he perceived his friend at the bottom of the 
church behind him, was a study. He coloured furiously, and 
for a minute looked horribly angry ; then the thought of how 
each of them had tried to steal a march onthe other struck 
them both simultaneously. Jack grinned openly and Lance 
was fain to conceal his mouth behind the shelter of his pocket 
handkerchief. 

Madge’s eyes returned decorously to her prayer-book, and 
both these young gentlemen were very properly punished for 
the evil motives which had induced them to visit the sacred 
edifice by the fact that she never looked up again at either of 
them, nor even turned her face ever so slightly in their direction 
from that moment to the end of the service. 
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Even when she followed her aunts out of church and passed 
close first to Lance and subsequently to Jack, her eyelids were 
modestly lowered, and her little mouth pursed up into the 
primmest and gravest expression. Perhaps she guessed the 
reasons which had brought them to church, and perhaps she 
disapproved of them! Jack wondered if she did, and he felt 
a little bit ashamed of himself, and half wished he had not 
come. 

When the two friends found themselves standing side by side 
outside the west door, the yellow barouche was just driving away 
with the three Miss Durhams inside and the coachman and 
footman on the box. Miss Margaret gave them a swift, 
frightened look, but did not attempt to make any sign of 
recognition, whilst as to Madge, her face was completely turned 
away from them, and they could see nothing of her but the coils 
of her sunny brown hair. She was apparently studying the 
distant landscape too attentively to notice any object nearer at 
hand. 

It must be confessed that our two friends felt somewhat 
foolish when they turned round and looked at each other, and 
the hot walk back across the shadeless fields in their Sabbath- 
day garments was not a memory which they ever recalled with 
any pleasurable emotion. 

“ Who were those two strangers in church to-day ?” demanded 
Miss Durham at luncheon. 

Wilson, who was accustomed to give information required by 
his mistress even at meal times, answered respectfully that he 
believed them to be “ two river gents as is a-stopping somewhere 
near Fairley Lock.” 

Mr. Baskerville, who with his old wife always lunched at the 
Hall on Sunday, here remarked, as he wiped his heavy mouth 
after a copious draught of ale, that the river gentry did not asa 
rule attend Divine Service. 

“T cannot imagine what they came for!” cried Miss Durham 
in her usual imperious fashion. 

“ Perhaps,” hazarded Madge, “it was to say their prayers.” 

Miss Margaret looked frightened, and cast an appealing look 
across the table at her niece. Was she going to let the cat out 
of the bag ? 


“ My dear child,” said the old lady impressively, “it was 
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certainly for nothing of the kind. Men never act from simple 
and praiseworthy motives—there is in nine cases out of ten 
always some secondary and sinister impulse for their conduct 
such as an innocent girl cannot readily discern. I may, however, 
venture to assure you from my knowledge of the usual deceitful- 
ness of the sex, that those two young men did not go to church 
to-day either to pray or to derive benefit from anything which 
they heard.” And Miss Durham glared round the table as 
though to defy contradiction. 

“My dear madam,” began Mr. Baskerville deprecatingly— 
for, as the only gentleman present, his soul, despite its habitual 
sluggishness, rebelled faintly against the old lady’s sweeping 
accusations—but before he could proceed any further, Mrs, 
Baskerville, who sat next him, kicked him violently under the 
table, and the attack falling upon his gouty toe, he wisely 
smothered any remonstrance he might have meditated with a 
portentous “ Ahem!” and turned his attention anew to his hot 
roast beef. 

Miss Durham having presented him to the living, it was 
perhaps scarcely politic to fall out with her. Both the good 
people were moreover well aware of the peculiar views and 
prejudices of their patroness, so that it was in quite a mild and 
docile voice that Mrs. Baskerville enquired presently : 

“T hope, however, dear Miss Durham, that you do consider that 
some men are fit to be trusted ?” 

“ My dear, when men are as old as your husband,” replied Miss 
Durham with uncompromising directness, “ they have in a great 
many instances proved themselves to be worthy of consideration 
—and I must honestly admit that having outlived the temptations 
of their earlier years, they are not so prone to fall into the failings 
natural to their sex. An old married man, and a clergyman, 
such as my friend here, is generally a shining example that is of 
much benefit to mankind.” 

Mr. Baskerville bowed in recognition of the somewhat dubious 
compliment. 

“What I do most strongly deprecate and abhor are those men 
who, unmarried, unprincipled, versed in all the odious iniquities 
of the world, go about inducing young women to sacrifice to 
them their lives and happiness, and too often their health and 
moral uprightness, regardless of all so long as they can entrap 
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them nto a selfish and cruel marriage. Such men my nieces 
shall never be permitted even to know!” 

“But my dear madam, marriage is surely a holy institution, 
ordained and specially blessed by the Almighty.” In virtue of 
his office, Mr. Baskerville, braving the hidden terrors of his wife’s 
double-soled walking-boots, could not resist from uttering this 
remonstrance. 

“ Marriage, Mr. Baskerville,” replied the old lady with dignity, 
“was no doubt originally intended to be what you say; but when 
you look round the world and see how many men have abused 
and degraded that once holy rite, and how impossible it is to 
guess beforehand that all men are not alike, you will not wonder 
so much that there are some few women left who, like ourselves, 
prefer to prove in their own persons the superior holiness and 
happiness of a single life. If you have done your luncheon, 
Mrs. Baskerville, we will go into the drawing-room.” 

“Oh Madge, I have done terribly wrong!” whispered poor 
Miss Margaret, as leaving the three old people to their coffee and 
their own devices, the two younger women made their escape 
into the garden. “I felt as if I should sink into the earth with 
remorse whilst your aunt was talking about those young men! 
I was so afraid you were going to let out that we knew them— 
and I feel so guilty! ” 

Madge was rather thoughtful; she pressed her aunt’s hand 
and told her not to be unhappy. 

“It was more my fault than yours,” she said soothingly. 

“We must never see them again,” said Miss Margaret with 
decision ; “ promise me, Madge, that you will not go on the river 
until the Vazad has gone away—then I shall feel happier.” 

“T don’t think I can promise that,” said Madge in a low voice. 
Her aunt looked at her anxiously. 

A horrible doubt flashed through her mind. Was it possible 
that the mischief had already been done—that in one brief hour 
Madge had surrendered to a new and dangerous influence? Oh 
no, she could not conceive it to be possible ! 

All at once Aunt Margaret’s thoughts went back to a score 
of years ago! She saw herself a timid, gentle girl of three and 
twenty again. 

Just as some breath of a forgotten perfume, when we open a 
long-closed cupboard drawer, brings back vague memories with 
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its faint, sickly odour, so did things out of that buried past leap 
into life once more to her, as she looked at Madge’s downcast 
face and trembling lip. 

She remembered how someone, when she was young, had 
called her pretty; how happy she had been on certain starlit 
summer evenings when she had crept forth in the hush of the 
twilight—what rapture there had been in those stolen meetings ! 
—a rapture scarce realized or comprehended until all was over, 
all torn ruthlessly away from her; and the half-open door of 
her Paradise rudely shut to, and she herself dragged roughly 
back, fainting and wounded, from that enchanted threshold! Ah! 
how long agothat was! Even the pain of it had all died away 
—years and years ago! 

Yet Aunt Margaret’s heart beat a little to-day as she recalled 
it, watching Madge as she stood upon the lawn before her, pull- 
ing a crimson rose to pieces between her slender fingers. 

Was Madge’s fate to be as hers had been ? 

But no, surely that was impossible! That little history out 
of the long ago of her own life had lasted for many weeks—one 
whole golden summer! There had been time for her to be 
unwittingly drawn into things that she had never contemplated, 
and which might have been no doubt her ruin and her misery. 
But Madge knew nothing ; there had been no time besides, the 
thing was at an end—it had never indeed begun—there could 
be no danger in her case. Oh no, it was very different ; there 
was nothing to be uneasy about for her! 

Yet when Madge looked up from the fragments of the 
tattered rose and spoke at last, Aunt Margaret was uneasy, very 
uneasy. 

“Aunt Margaret,” she said stoutly, “you must not trouble 
yourself. We will not go totea with them again since you think 
we did wrong; but I do not believe that the MNazad will go 
away, and if I meet my friends again I do not intend to give 
them up. It is cruel of Aunt Durham to say that all men are 
wicked. Mr. Parker is not I am sure, neither is Mr. Ludlow. 
They have been kind to us, and I like them. Why may I not 
have friends as other girls have ?” 

“But not young men, my dear! Not young men!” 

“T cannot help their being young men, Auntie. You speak 
as Aunt Durham does, as though they were wolves! You may 
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be right that it is safer never to marry. I do not want to 
marry, no one perhaps will ever ask me to do so, and if they do 
I shall refuse, but it is pushing things too far if one may not 
know gentlemen and be friends with them. To me those two 
men must be friends always. I cannot look on them as 
wolves!” 

She spoke a little hotly, and there was a red flush on either 
cheek. Aunt Margaret felt that things must be bad indeed 
when a Miss Durham of Fairmead flatly refused te recognise the 
vulpine element in the male nature. Yet prudence restrained 
her from saying plainly : 

“If you make them into friends they will soon aspire to be 
lovers.” 

Only she took the girl’s hands in hers and kissed her tenderly. 
“My dear,” she said, and there was a moisture in her faded 
eyes, “I will always stand by you—always—whatever 
happens!” 

It was a promise that Madge lived to remind her of, although 
at the time she attached no sort of importance to the somewhat 
irrelevant words, she did not know indeed what her aunt meant 
by them. Aunt Margaret often said sweet, foolish things of 
which the interpretation was obscure, and of which nobody took 
any notice. 

Late that night Madge lay wide awake upon her bed. It 
was eleven o'clock, and she had been in bed about an hour. 
The window was open, for it was hot, and the curtains were 
drawn back; Madge liked to lie and look at the stars. All at 
once she became aware of a curious redness glowing in the 
heavens, and in the midst of her vague waking dreams it 
began to arrest her attention. 

The strange radiance gradually intensified and deepened until 
the whole sky seemed to be alight with it. 

Madge sat up in bed and looked at it, rubbing her eyes to 
make sure that she was really awake. 

Just at this moment there came a tap at her door, and almost 
before she could say “come in,” the little maid who waited on 
her—a girl out of Fairley village whom she had taken a fancy 
to—came breathlessly in. 

“Oh, Miss, are you awake? such a dreadful thing has hap- 
pened! The farm is on fire!” 
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Madge sprang out of bed and began instinctively putting on 
her clothes. 

“T thought you might be frightened, Miss, at the light,” 
continued Caroline excitedly. “Mr. Wilson, he have woke up 
the ladies, and Miss Durham said all the men-servants was to 
go, and the groom has been sent off on a horse for the fire 
engine, and the indoor men as wellas the gardeners has all gone 
off to see if they can help. One of the farm boys came down 
just as Mr. Wilson was shutting up the house, and he says as 
it’s the house, not the farm buildings as has caught fire and all 
the childer in bed Miss! and them two gentlemen as are living 
on the river, has come down in a boat on purpose to help. Oh! 
Miss Madge; you are never s oing out ?” 

“Yes I am, Caroline, anc so are you. Go and get your 
bonnet on; here, find me a warm cloak and a pair of thick boots 
We will run down the back stairs. Think of it, Caroline! all 
those poor little children! we may be able to do some good and 
carry the baby home here anyhow, make haste !” 

“Oh Miss, but what would your aunts say at your going out 
at this hour of night!” 


“Never mind about my aunts, Caroline, I shall not ask them. 
Do as I tell you!” 

And that was the second time that day that Madge Durham 
had set her aunts at naught. 


(To be continuea.) 





